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Vol. LVI. 


WHAT SICKNESS MEANS, 





Lines Composed on the Death- Bed, 





BY MRS. GENERAL ORAM, 





Loved ones, ye whose tener pity 
Soothes and comforts all my pain, 

Ye are woaderiag why your praying 
Seems an seking allin vain; 

Ye are wondering why I suffer 
in the spring time of the year, 

When e’en to the plants and flowers 
Blessed spring-time brings good cheer. 


Loved ones lam with our Father, 
With a loving, yy! heart ; 

He has called tne from the great world 
Toa little room apart ; 

And with looks of love so tender, 
That wy soul can ask no more, 

'T wixt the world and all its gladness 
And myself He’s shut the door. 


For he has such words to whisper 
As must be in quiet heard, 
For his aweet voice is so low toned, 
Noise might make me lose a word ; 
Sickness means 80 close to Jesus, 
In a little room apart, 
With a shut door that each whisper 
Through the ear giides to the heart. 


Loved ones the shut door wili open 
W hen the whispering is done, 

And Il leave the darkened chamber 
Not « sad and weary one ; 

Not « soul that has been smitten 
By a cruel, stinging rod, 

Buta mortal blest and strengthened ‘ 
Ky an interview wi:h God. 


‘INEZ; 


LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GIOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XI.—conrTInvuEpD. 


ERHAPS no one ever felt a greater 
shock of surprise than did Lord Lynne 
when he awoke on the morning fol- 

. lowing the scene in the boudoir. It 
rushed upon his mind as soon as his eyes 
were opened to the light of day. He, who 
only yesterday was thinking of going 
abroad, was now the betrothed husband of 
one of the loveliest and wealthiest women in 
Engiand, and she loved him. Ah, how she 
loved him! The remembrance of the joy 
that had flashed in her face, the silent hap 

piness that entranced her as he spoke, came 
vividly before him. This glorious beauty, 

with her wealth and talent, her genius and 
grace, loved him who had never felt any- 
thing but the calmest brotherly affection for 
her. The young heir of Bohun loved her; 
the gay and gallant Captain Marchmont 
had isid his fortune at ber feet; but sbe 
cared for none savehim. A hundred reso 

lutions of love and devotion crowded into 
his mind. He would make her happy. 
She should never know that her passionate 
tears and sighs had moved his heart to 
pity; she should think he loved her above 
all else, even as she loved him. He would 
forget Agatha, whose sweet face haunted 
him. After all, was he not to be envied ? 
Who was more beautiful than Inez? Who 

had her Southern grace, her wondrous ge 

nius, her rich voice, and her warm, loving 
heart? He remembered heron the night he 
had played Romeo, how those dark eyes fell 
before his gaze, and he wondered how he 
could have been blind so long. He seemed 
to hear again that cry, ‘I love him so 
much |! ’ 

_ Yet in some way he shrank from telling 
his mother the pews; nor did he seem in 
any hurry to descendto the breakfast 
room. When he did sv, his first thought 
wasoneof wonder at his delay, for there, 
next tohis mother, sat a fair and radiant 
girl whom any man would have been proud 
to claim. The rich flush that crimsoned 
her face, the sly, sweet glance that half met 





his, stirred his heart, and he felt that he 


had won a prize. He could not go near 
her, for the Countess of Strathdale and Lady 
Victoria had remained for the night, and 
were now seated in great state at the break- 
fast table. His almost undivided attention 
was giventothem. Her ladyship's carriage 
was ordered at last, for she had promised to 
lunch at Bohun Coart, and Philip, despite 
his impatience, cuuld not leave until both 
ladies were seated and the coachman had 
received his orders. Then he turned to 
look for Inez, but she had vanished trom 
sight. 

*‘Mother,’’ he said to Mra. Lynne, ‘‘will 
> walk up and down the lawn with me?’ 

have something to say to you.’’ 

“Find me a shawl,’’ said Mrs. Lynne, 
with a smile, ‘‘and then | will waik as long 
as you please.’”’ 

But when her son had fastened the cash- 
mere over hershoulders,and had placed her 
arm in his, he walked by her side in silence 
for some minutes, 

“I thought you wanted to talk,’’ anid his 
mother, with some amusement. ‘‘What is 
it? Have you settled anything about your 
journey?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ he replied; ‘I had quite forgotten 
ag 

“Ah, my dear boy,” interrupted Mrs. 
Lynne, ‘‘I wish you would renounce the 
idea. I would give all I have in the world 
to see you settled and happy. Do not be 
angry now with me if ask you one ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘Ask what you will,’’ he replied. 

‘Tell me,’’ she said, ‘how it is you do 
not ask Agatha Lynne to be your wife? If 
I know anything ofa young girl's heart, I 
am quite sure she is not indifferent to 
you.”’ 

Lord Lynne attempted to speak, but the 
words died away upon his lips. . 

“TI would never advise you to marry tor 
money; and I think your uncle's will 
cruel and unjust; still, Agatha is so sweet 
and gentle; out of all the world, she is the 
girl I should have wished to see your 
wife’’ 

Mrs. Lynne waited fora reply, but none 
came; her son was thinking that at any 
price, he would keep his cousin's secret to 
himeelf. 

“T cannot understand your indifference, ’’ 
said Mrs. Lynne. ‘‘I used to think you 
loved Agatha. Now with Inez the case is 
different—she is very beautiful; but there is 
something so inscrutable in her,I can never 
fancv any one loving her.”’ 

‘Hush, mother!"’ he cried, ‘I brought 
you here to tell you that Inez has promised 
to be my wife.’’ 

Mrs. Lynne dropped the arm she was 
holding, and looked up into her son's face 
with astonishment. 

‘Inez!’ she cried, at last; ‘‘why, Philip, 
how can that be? I thought you loved 
Agatha, and she cared for you.”’ 

“That was a mistake, mother, he re 
plied, lightly; “Agatha has always thought 
of me as a dear cousin and a true friend, 
but nothing more.’’ 

“Of course you know best, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Lynne, meekly. ‘I will never 
pretend to any judgment again.” ‘3 

“But you do not say one word, mother, 
he replied, half impatieatly. ‘I thought 
you would be so delighted to know that I 
was going to marry and settle, as you call 
it, at last.’’ 

‘So. am, Philip,’’ said Mrs. Lynne 
‘Do not mistake me. I forgot my happi- 
ness in the greatness of my surprise. But 
I never saw any signs of love in you for 
Inez.”’ 

“You will welcome heras your daugh 
ter, will you not?’’ he asked. 

“That I will,’ she exclaimed, warmly 
“You know, Philip, I have always stood 
a little in awe of her; she is 80 beautiful 
and stately; so reserved, and unlike our 
English girls. But I will go to her at once; 
she shall find no want of love or welcome 
in your mother.” 

hilip watched his mother as she re-en- 
tered the house. Perhaps for half a mo- 
ment something like « sigh trembled on bis 
lips as he thought how differently both he 
and Mrs. Lynne would have felt had Aga- 
tha been his promised bride; then he re- 
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proached himself for his injustice. Had not 
one refused him, while the otber had lav- 
ished a world of love upon him? Even 
Mrs. Lynne reproached herself, and felt 
that she had never done Inez justice, when 
the young girl clasped her arms round her, 
laying her beautiful head upon her mo- 
ther’s shoulder, and promised that she 
would always be to her a devoted and most 
loving child. 

*‘T cannot see ~ A reason for delaying 
your marriage, Philip,”’ said Mrs. Lynne 
to her son. ‘‘We shall soon have May 
here; indeed it is spring now. I saw cro- 
cuses and violets this morning. You must 
ask Inez ifsho has any objection to being 
married in Mayv.”’ 

When Lord Lynne proposed that question 
to his beautiful Inez, she smiled, and said 
in reply. that she considered it the brightest 
and fairest month in the year. 

“But you know the old superstition,’’ 
she added, with a smile—‘‘May marriages 
are proverbially unlucky.’’ 

“I donot believe it,"’ he exclaimed, 
peter = **What is the origin of that su- 
perstition?”’ 

“I do not quite remember,’’ she replied; 
‘‘but I have heard it several times.’’ 

‘Then, Inez, let us prove its falsity, dar- 
ling. As far as human eyes can see, there 
is nothing to cloud our future,’’ he said. 
‘‘We have youth, love,happiness, wealth, 
ae ae fact, that could be 
wished for. What luck can come to 
us. even supposing the foolish legend to be 
a true one?”’ 

“IT cannot see any,”’ she replied, ina 
tremulous voice, ‘‘unlesas——"’ 

‘Unless what, Inez?’ he asked, seeing 
that she hesitated and looked at him, her 
beautiful eyes humid with tears. 

‘‘Unless you cease to love me,’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*The sun must cease to shine, and the 
flowers to bloom, my own heart must cease 
to beat, and grow cold, before that time 
comes,’’ he cried, passionately, for the lov 
ing face turned to him touched him inex- 
pressibly. 

“We will—if you consent—show how 
fortunate and blesseda May marriage can 
be,’’ continued Lord Lynne. ‘‘Say, when 
the month of flowers comes round, Inez, 
may I claim your promise?”’ 

) it was arranged that the twentieth of 
May should be the wedding day of Lord 
Lynne. It was now April. The time was 
short enough; for Mrs. Lynne was anxious 
to attend to the wedding dress of her 
daughter-in-law elect, which was of unori- 
valled magnificence. Lord Lynne was con- 
stantly engaged; settlements and deeds 
had to be prepared, and he had arranged 
a charming surprise for Inez. The family 
jewels, that had never seen light since 
Agatha’s mother, Lady Lyone, bad worn 
them at ber last ball, twelve years or more 
ago, were all to be reset and presented to 
her. 

‘She will be peerless,’’ thought the young 

lover; ‘‘she was boro to live in magonifi 
cence. Diamonds willadd to her beauty, 
and sbe will wear them with the grace and 
dignity of a queen.’’ 
Many were his consnitations with the 
celebrated jewelers in Bond street before 
that matchless parure, admired by the 
whole fashionabie world, was finished. 
And so time ran on until the firstof May 
come round. 





CHAPTER XIL. 


HE first of May,’’ said Mrs. Lynne to 
Inez one beautiful morning. ‘’The 
flowers and birds seem to know May 
bascome. I shallsoon have a daugh- 
ter of my own,Inez.”’ 
The beautiful proud face softened, and 
the rich voice whispered some _ loving 


not expected home until the sixteenth. He 
was busily engaged in furnishing and pre 


via for his_wife. 





Mrs. Lynne and Inez lingered over the 
breakfast table. They had much to discuss, 


Five Cents a Copy. 
and the hours passed enough, 
until the little ormolu upon the man- 

chimed twelve. 


**How late we are!’ cried Ines; and 
at that moment a footman announced Mr. 

Bobun to see Miss Lynne. 

‘Poor Bertie!’’ Mrs. Lynne to her 
youngcompanion. “I quite forgot to tell 
adh naga regiment is ordered off to 

anada. He has come to say good-bye to 

u, no doubt. Be kind to bim, my 
ae is going into danger, if not to 

ea oe 

Something like remorse and pity smote 
the young girl as she noted the pale face of 
the young soldier. 

“[have just heard the news, Mr. Bo- 
hun,’’ she said, holding out her hand to 
bim. “I am very sorry we are going to 
lose you.”’ 

‘*You are very kind, Miss Lynne,’’ he 
replied, with the least touch of bitterness, 

‘lam glad to go; formany weeks now I 
have longed to be off to the wars." 

‘You like active service,”” she said, 
coldly. 

**Yes,’’ he replied; ‘‘and I should like 
anything better than staying to see you 
married. You laughed at me Miss Lynne, 
the last time I dared to tell you somethin 
of the love that has made me blind a 
deaf and careless to all but you. You 
laughed at me, and in your heart you 
called me a foolish boy, did you not?’’ 

“I never intended ge, Meee to 
you. she replied, proudly. “I have always 
iked and esteemed you.’ 

‘*Have you?’’ he cried, his honest young 
face brightening at her words; ‘‘then [ am 
happier, for I thought you despised me for 
loving you so much. I could not help it, 
youknow. I have never been presumpta- 
ous in my folly. I was never mad ercough 
to dream that you would love me. But if 
you were toask me for my life this mo- 
ment I would give it to you; and if ever 
you want a friend, remember my words, 
that I will give my life to serve you.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ she said, simply. ‘If the 
time should come when I want you, I shall 
not forget.’’ 

‘I should like to hear from your lips,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that are happy. It will 
comfort me when I am faraway to think of 
ir as bright and radiant and beloved. If 

fall, my last thoughts will be of your face. 
Tell me, do you love Lord Lynnet ’ 

“I do,’’ she replied. “If it will make 
you happy to kaow that I am happy, I| will 
tell you that my heart has no wish left un- 
gratified.’’ 

‘1 am heartily glad,’’ he said; but the 
brave young tace turned a shade puler. 
**Will you tell methe day for your wed- 
ding? I shall be upon the blue sea then, 
bat I shal! like to know it”’ 

She told him the twentieth of May; then 
he rose and beld out his hand. 

‘I must not detain you,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
Inez—Miss Lynne, | have given you all the 
love of my heart. The world is all over for 
me. Ican care forno woman living alter 
loving you. Before I go, will you say to me, 
God bless you, Bertie?’ ’ 

Tears rose in those dark eyes as she ut- 
tered the words. He bent his noble head 
before her and kissed the little white hand 
that lay inhbisown. With the quick, warm 
impulse of her southern nature, she touched 
his brow with her lips; and she never for- 
gut the expression of his faceas she did so. 
He spoke no word, but in another minute 
he was gone. 

During the remainder of that day Inez 
was haunted by poor Bertie’s face and the 
sound of his voice. 

The day was drawing nearer, and one 
thought gan to agitate the beautiful 
bride elect. How would Lord Lynne and 
Agatba meci? She wished it were over; 





words, that cheered the mother’s heart. | ing could go wrong. 
Lord Lynne was in London—be had been | he would be engrossed with ber. She 
there for more than a month—and he was | calle’ herself weak and fanciful, but there 


paring one of the finest mansions in Belgra | 


and yet she whispered to herself that noth 
On her wedding eve 


Was an ever-haunting dread, * Suppoee any- 
thing should happen!’ It would kill her 
pow. Sbe could not bear to think of it. 
With care and caution, by cunstantly 
waiching her sister, she could avert any- 
thing that seemed dangerous; and again in 
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beautiful southern face looked so pa 

agitated as the carriage stopped at the 
door. For one moment, at the sound of 
Agatha’s voice, a mist swam before her 
eyes. and she could see nothing; then it 
cleared away, and she saw before her the 
same sweet face with its delicate color. 
There was no trace of sorrow on thuse calm 
features, no cloud of grief in those dove- 
like tender eyes. Her sister looked a little 
thinner and more thoughtful; the child. 
like gaiety had gone; butit was not a sad 
face upon which Inez gazed with curious 


wistful 7 

The relief was t, for the fear had been 
great. Agatha did not quite understand 
why, when her sisier caressed her, she lelt 
two burning tears upon her face; even Eve- 
lyn thought how tenderly the bride loved 
her sister. 

The whole country side was ringing with 
the coming marriage. No one could be 
more me than the young Lord of 
Lynnewolde; no one more admired than his 
beautiful young bride. The county papers 
were in ecstacies; they disc the 
magnificent preparations at the Hall, the 
number of bridesmaids, the superb wecding 
presents, the arrangements for the marriage 
andthe ball to be given in the evening. 
They likewise informed the public that im- 
mediately after the ceremony the happy 
pair would leave for Ross-y Glynn, a small 
estate in North Wales, oelonging to Lord 
Lynne. Afterthe honeymoon they were to 
proceed to London, where Lady Lynne was 
to be presented at the drawing room an 
nounced for the twenty fourth of June. 

The morning of the nineteenth arrived 
bright and beautiful—no cloud in the sky; 
' Nature seemed to have donned her fairest 
robes; the soft Spring air bore the perfumes 
of flowers and the music of birds. 

‘If to-morrow is as bright as to day,’’ 
said Mrs. Lynne to Inez, ‘‘you will havea 
glorious wedding-day.’’ 

The magnificent bridal costume, ordered 
expressly from Paris, had arrived, perfect 
even to the last detail. The bridesmaids’ 
costumes were all ready; the wedding cake, 
which was really a work of art, had ar- 
rived; the wedding breakfast was laid out 
in the long dining room, and a more mag- 
nificent display had never been seen a 
Lynnewolde. The four young ladies who 
were to join Agatha and Evelyn were 
staying at the Hall, and every one seemed 
devoted to the queen of the testival, the 
beautiful bride elect. 

*‘What time do you think Philip will 
really arrive?’ asked Inez of Mrs. Lynne. 

‘About six, I think. I have ordered din- 
ner for seven,’’ was the reply, and the lady 
smiled to herself as she looked at the wist- 
ful young face. 

Noone noticed how unequal were the 
bride’s spirits—one moment flushed and 
pee mn looking like the queen of mirth 
and revelry; then pale and silent, with 
shadowed eyes. 

‘Courage,’ she said to herself, ‘‘one trial 
more and then my triumph is complete.’ 

Yet, despite her bravery, her face and 
lips turned white when she heard the noise 
and confusion of her lover's arrival. She 
was in the drawing room with Agatha, Eve 
lyn, and Allan Leigh. Mrs. Lynne had 
gone to therson. Perhaps Inez never 
suflered greater suspense than in those few 
moments. Her eyes seemed magically at 
tracted to Agatha’s face It she should 
faint when she saw Philip again, then he 
would question her, and the whole story 
must come to light; but Agatha showed no 
signs of fainting. 

**That is my cousin.’’ she said, when the 
sound of a gentleman's voice was heard. 
The color did not vary in her face, her lips 
did not quiver, por did her voice tremble. 
She stood near the door when he entered, 
and his first words were addressed to her. 
Inez watched them so eagerlv she hardly 
seemed to draw ber breath. Quite frankly 
and calmly Agatha beld out her hand. and 
spoke a tew words of kindly greeting to her 
cousin. Justas calmly Philip replied, and 
then on 

Inez sank back in her chair—the ordeal 
was over; they had met and no sign showed 
that they had ever been more than friends 
Lord Lynne thought her pale face and quiv 
ering lips were caused by her emotion at 
nang him, and he loved her the better for 


But she had yet another ordeal to pass 
through. even more terrible. 

When dinner was over, they adjourned 
to the large drawing room. 

The party wasa large one; beside the six 
assembled bridesmaids, there was Allan 
Leigh, who on the morrow was to officiate 
as ‘‘best man,’’ and severa) other gentlemen, 
wedding guests. The evening was warm, 





and the large French windows were opened 
to admit the sweet. soft breeze. 

Lord Lynne had established himself by 
the side of bis fair flancee. Agatha and 
Allan were perhaps the merriest couple in 
the room. 


“I have something bey J 
to you. af pte a nto the conserva- 
tory with me fora minute? I will not de. 
tain you long.”’ 

No one heard bis words except Inez, and 
the next moment Agatha had gone towards 
the conservatory followed by Lord Lynne. 

A clear conscience is the happiest and 
greatest blessing that man or woman can 
enjoy. There sre no words in which the 
feelings of that beautifal girl can be de 
acribed. A deathlike pallor stole over her 
face; her dark eyes had a wild, pe 
look. She did not speak nor move, but sat 
like an image of despair. 

“It is all over,’’ she cried, in the depth 
of her heart; ‘‘there is sure to be some ex- 
planation between them, and I am lost.’’ 

The white hands were tightly clenched, 
and she listened in sickening suspense for 
the voice of her sister or lover. 

Minute alter minute passed, and still 
they came not, and despair took the place 
of hope in her heart. 

At length, after what seemed to her hours 
of torture, she saw Agatha slowly apprvach. 
ing her 

‘*Inez,’’ said her sister, bending over her, 
“Philip wants to speak to you; come with 
m La 


e. 

The last hope died in that proud passion- 
ate heart. She rose haughtily, and walked 
with the dignity of a queen through the 
long drawing room. 

‘I have fought my fight,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘and have tailed. Still, | know how 
to bear deleat.’’ 

But when she reached the conservatory, 
instead of the pale stern face she expected 
to see, Philip stood before her smiling and 
bright as he had been when he quitted her, 
and in his hand he held a large jewel case. 
In one moment, with her quick unerring in- 
stinet, she divined that she had been mis- 
taken—that she was atill safe. 

“I am afraid I am a very awkward 
lover,’’ said Lord Lynne, witha smile. ‘‘I 
wanted to ofler you my wedding gift Inez, 
and I have been obliged to consult Agatha 
as to whether I should do it now or not. 
Sbe thinks perhaps you will like to wear 
my gift to-morrow, so I offer it to you this 
evening.”’ 

A low sigh of unutterable relief escaped 
from her lips as Philip opened the case and 
she saw the magnificent purure of diamonds 
that had driven half the fashionable ladies 
in London wild with envy. 

“How am I to thank you?’ she said, 
raising her dark eyes to his face. 

‘By always looking as beautiful when 
you wear them as you do now,’’ was the 
gallant reply. 

Tnen Agatha kissed her, and wished her 
joy and happiness, without one shade or 
cloud upon her sweet face, and went out, 
leaving the lovers together. 

a7 - * . = 


No one round Lynnewolde will ever for- 
get the pr eoy, | day of its young lord 
The sun shone brightly, the very bells in 
the old church tower eeemed delirious with 
joy. The rich feasted in the hall, the poor 
on the lawn. Bon fires blazed; and flags, 
banners, and triumphal arches met the eye 
atevery turn” It was a scene of gaiety and 
happiness never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. 

A more beautiful bride or fairer brides. 
maids were never seen. Sorrow and sad 
ness seemed far as death from that noble 
and brilliant throng. 

The last face Lady Lynne saw as she 
drove away from home, the last smile that 
greeted her, were the face and smiles of the 
gentle sister she had betrayed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
T is something worth living for to be 
rfectly happy even for one day. Lady 
ynne was even more fortunate; she 
was perfectly and entirely happy during 
the ‘‘golden'’ months she passed with her 
husband at Rosa-y-Glyon. 

She had said to herself that she would 
make him bappy—and she did She studied 
his every wish and every thought; and yet, 
wonderful to relate, never wearied him, but 
left him always longing for her to epeak 
agrin. 

Nor were those quiet weeks all given to 
love making; Inez imparted to her husband 
some of those ambitious hopes and daring 
wishes she bad for him. 

He listened, lost in wonder at the talents 
and beauty of the young girl he had made 
his wife. At first her views and plans daz 
zied him; but, after a time, he took great 
delight in them, and then longed eagerly 
for their completion. 

‘I should never have dreamed of becom 
ing @ politician but for vou, Iuez,"’ he said 
to her one morning. ‘‘You have so com 
ay fired my ambition, that I shal) never 

now rest again until I have obtained some, 
at least, of the fame you predict for me ”’ 

Then, for the first time, Philip Lynne 


felt it waa fortunate tor him that his gentle 
cousin bad rejected him; she would not have 
urged him on such 4 career as the one which 
his brilliant, beautiful wife painted in such 

lowing colors He remembered the time, 
n the annals of his tamily, when the Lynnes 
bad been second to none in the kingdom. 
Why should he not restore even more than 
its ancient glory to the name? Let him but 
once gt into Parliament, and then England 
should bear of the Lynnes again. 

His wife's plan was the surest and safest 
to follow. They must keep to their original 
intention of going to London, and there 
they must win a foremost place among the 

reat and noble, There was not much 
Soubt of it, he thought; and again he glo. 
ried in the wondrous beauty be had won. 
He was proud of her—devoted to her; he 
appreciated her rare genius, but he did not 
love her as he would have loved Agatha, 
had she been bis wife. It was rather the 
love that springs from admiration than from 
affection. 

Lady Lynne had already gained wonder- 
ful influence over her husband. Never was 
tact so great or 80 delicate as hers. She 
studied his character, she knew every weak 
and strong point in it; she knew how to ap- 
peal to his high and noble feelings, to urge, 
to rouse, and counsel him. He thought her 
the greatest and cleverest of women, and 
often wondered in his simple humility how 
she ever came to care for him. 

They had arranged to leave Ross-y Glynn 
about the eighteenth of June. Lady Lynne 
was to be presented »t the drawing-room to 
be held on the twenty-fourth There was a 
long discussion between them upon one 
point. Philip was anxious that Agatha 
should be presented with her sister, and 
have the advantage Of parsing the remain 
der of the season in London. 

Inez did not know how to object to what 
seemed a sensible and kindly arrangement. 
There was not one single reason that she 
could bring forward against it; nor, when 
she came to consider the matter,did she care 
much about interfering. Both Lord Lynne 
and her sister were far too honorable, she 
knew, toallude, however distantly, to any 
attachment that might previously have ex- 
isted between them; there was no fear; be. 
sides, she would be always near. 

So the invitation was sent, urgently 
worded by Inez, with a postscript from 
Philip, begging his mother to accompany 
Agatha to London. But Mrs. Lynne, fa 
tigued by the festivities attending the wed- 
ding, begged this season to be excused. 
Their cousin, Lady Eversleigh, would have 
great pleasure in presenting ber beautiful 
young relations at Court. 

‘‘l long to see London,’’ said Inez to her 
husband, when they were seated in the rail- 
way Carriage. ‘‘I have seen nothing of the 
world at present. I long to take my place 
in it, as a soldier :ongs tor battle. Shall I 
like London, Philip?’ 

‘| think so,’ he replied. ‘‘Ilt is not 80 
gay, perhaps, nor so beautiful as Paris, but 
1 would racher live there than in any other 
city in the world. Life always seems to 
me twice as full and complete in London.’’ 

‘Perhaps English ladies may not like 
me,’’ said Inez, half-timidly; ‘‘l am so very 
Spanish in appearance.’’ 

‘‘L must not flatter you, Inez,’’ replied 
Lord Lynne, smiling quietly; *‘but I proph- 
esy you will be the belle ot the season.”’ 

“That will be something new for me,” 
she said. 

‘*Was your life in Spain so very lonely ?”’ 
asked Philip, gently. 

‘Very,’ she replied; and the beautiful 
face grew pale and sad. 

‘‘We must make it up to you now,”’ said 
her husband, kindly. ‘You shall enjoy 
yourself just as you like and crowd as much 
pleasure into each day as youcan. It will 
be doubly pleasant for you to have Agatha 
with you.” 

Great was the delight of Lady Lynne 
when she saw the magnificent home pre 
pared for her. Soe had married entirely 
tor love. If Pnilip Lynne had been penni- 
leas and obscure, she would have preierred 
him Ww all the world beside; but she loved 
splendor, and her heart rejoiced in the su 
}perb and luxurious appointments of her 
new home. 

it was evening when they arrived, and 
dinner was served up to them in the stately 
dining room. 

“You must go to rest early to-night, 
Inez,’’ said ber husband; ‘‘late hours will 
begin soon enough. Agatha will be here 
to-morrow, and Lady Eversleigh will call. 
She will take you to Madame Nevers to 
choose your court costume. You must wear 
yvur diamonds; mind, Inez, we must do all 
honor to the Lynnes of Lynnewolde.’’ 

Oo the day following Agatha arrived. 
Mrs. Lynaoe had tound an escort for her. At 
three, Lady Eversleigh called, and-both sis. 
ters were Charmed with her. She was not 
beautiful, nor even pretty, but she possessed 
that incomparable and irresistible gift of 
fascination given to so few—high bred and 
amiable, piquant and pleasant in conversa. 
tion, with manners at once gentle and dig- 
nified. Lady Eversleigh had been tor some 
few years one of the leaders of ton. Her 
delight was unbounded at making the ac 
quaintance of her beautiful cousin, and her 





eyes were at once riveted on that lovely 
Southern face. 





“Properly managed,” said the to 
herself ‘Lady Lynne will make A 
farore.’” 

Agatha was fair and sweet, but her Eng. 
lish face and golden hair before the 
lustre of the radiant Andalusian. 

There was a long debate about the cos- 
tume; but it was settled at once when Lady 
Eversicigh saw the magnificent parure of 
diamonds. She pronouncedin favor of 
white satin. 

‘Nothing else,"’ she declared, “‘would go 
with those superb stones.’’ 

Lady Lynne may be pardoned if she did 
utter an exclamation of surprise when she 
saw herself for the first time in Court cos- 
tume. It suited her regal style of beauty to 
perfection. The gleaming satin, the sweep. 
ing train, the courtly plumes, and the rare 
diamonds, made up a picture such as one 
seldom sees, and Lady Eversleigh gazed at 
her in wonder and delight. 

Agatha, though less magnificently attired, 
looked very fair and graceful, tor Lord 
Lynne and Inez had presented her witha 
beautiful suite of pearls, which suited her 
delicate beauty as well as did the diamonds 
the regal and brilliant bride. 

Even Lord Lynne held up his hands with 
a comic gesture of surprise when he beheld 
his wife 

Lady Eversleigh smiled gaily at him. 

‘You will see,’’ said she, ‘‘what comes of 
this. Do not be be surprised if my cousin 
becomes a star.”’ 

eo * e * oe 


Lady Eversleigh did not prophesy wrong- 
ly. The beautiful Lady Lynne created a 
perfect furore. She became the reigning 
belle of the season. Fashionable papers 
described her movements, told of the balls 
she attended, the operas she heard, and peo- 
ple raved about her 

She was so unlike English beauties; that 
glorious Southern face won tribute from 
poet and artist, and peuple would even de- 
lay balis and parties in order to secure her 
attendance. Her dream was indeed real- 
ized—the world lay at her feet. 

It was not only ber matchlesss face, but 
those who visited Lady Lynne were charmed 
by her rich, passionate voice; Venetian bar- 
caroles, French chansons, Italian love dit- 
ties, old Eng!ish ballads—all were familiar 
to her; and those who heard her sing never 
forgot it. 

Another discovery was made. Lady 
Lynne was not only the possessor of a per- 
fect face and one of the most beautiful voices 
ever heard, but she had a great gift of con- 
versation. Her bonmots were repeated 
everywhere, and the gentleman esteemed 
himse!f fortunate who managed to converse 
with Lady Lynne. 

Whenever she appeared, a crowd of tash- 
ionable admirers surrounded her. No one 
enjoyed her success or gloried in her tri- 
umph more than Lord Lynne. He saw that 
she cared for no admiration but his She 
never wished to attend the most brilliant 
fetes unless he was with ber. No society 
had any charm for her, save his. At any 
time she was Only too happy to give up ball 
or party to spend a quiet evening with him. 
The world saw with wonder this devoted 
and most unfashionable attachment of the 
young wife to her husband. 

“I never was made for fashionable life,’’ 
said Agatha, one morning, with a dreary 
sigh. 

It had struck twelve, and the two sisters 
still lingered with Lord Lynne over the 
break fast table. 

‘Serious reflections generally come in the 
morning,’’ said Lord Lynne, with a smile. 
‘‘What is the matter, Agatha?’’ 

‘‘We have three more balis this week,” 
she replied, ‘‘and I am quite tired of glitter, 
and music, and heat.’’ 

‘You need not stay long at any of them,”’ 
said her cousin. 

“I should never be brave enough to ask 
Inez to leave early,’’ she replied. ‘‘What 
would all her admirers do? I[ am longing 
for Lynnewolde again _I feel thankful that 
it was not my fate to be a lady of fashion.” 

Yet Agatha had been warmly admired, 
though not so much as her beautiful sister: 
but she had received sufficient homage and 
admiration to have made any young lady 
pleased with the London season. She liked 
to see Inez so popular. No shade or thought 
of envy ever crossed her mind. 

Every day brought fresh triumphs to 
Lady Lynne. Philip wondered at times 
that her head was not fairly turned by the 
homage and adulation offered to her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE advertising columns of the Nebras- 
kian are filled with rude wood cuts of cows, 
each with a particular brand on her side, 
and her ears trimmed into irregular shapes. 
These are the herdsmen’s announcements 
of the way in which their stock is mark 
for identification, so that when the beasts 
get astray on the prairies, or are stolen they 
may be readily traced. The variety of cows 
ears must be great out there, for in these 
pictures may be found specimens of square, 
triangular, three pronged, and irregular! 
notched ears,no cow having ears that mat 
each other. 








England is the chief market for our hog 
product; Fraace comes next 
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BURIED AT SEA. 





BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





There Is a star in the gloaming, 
There ts a gleam on the wave; 

and away, far away in the distance, 
A true heart has purchased a grave— 


Has purchased a grave with his life-blood, 
A grave in the never-stil! deep, 

And \s sleeping the sleep of ahero 
Where beroes and warriors sleep. 


Bold hearts ! may your names ever linger, 
With love, on the lips of the bold : 

Brave hearts | may your actions be written 
On brave hearts, in letters of gold. 


Two Cobwebs. 











By a. 0. @. 





HERE, I've found the place, Cobweb.’’ 
“Is it an old fashioned country- 
house ”’ 
**Yea.”” 

“Smothered in clematis and roses and 
honeysuckle ?”” 

“Yes, yes, yes, and cabbages, and turnips 
and ‘tatoes, and beans and brocklyoenough 
to supply a grocer’s shop,”’ I cried testily. 
“It is just what you asked me to get—old, 
and rugged, and picturesque, and old, 
and inconvenient, and damp, and littered 
with leaves, and four miles from any 
railway-station; and now I hope you're 
hap ‘ng 

I am, dear. dear father,’’ she cried, 
seating herself on my knee, and nestling her 
head on my shoulder ”’ 

“There, hold up your head,’’ | said, ‘‘and 
look at me. Now tell me frankly, did you 
ever see such a weak, stupid old man in your 
ife ?”’ 

] “Llike weak, stupid old men,’’ she said, 
archly; and her eves twinkled with merri- 
ment and then softened with the tears that 
stole into them. 

“Yea,’’ I suid, ‘ because you cin tyrannize 
over them and make them your slaves like 
you do me. A pretty rig I’ve been run 
niay this last two months to find a place you 
like—just a3 if Bryanston Square wouldn't 


do. | teil you what, my lady, you Il have 
to take pains to make me comfortable down 
there, fur I shal! be as dull as lead.’’ 


“No, you will not, pa dear,’’ she said, 
languing, and then laying her cheek to 
mine Iam so elad, 80 glad You've 
—_ me so happy, for I was very tired of 
gondon.”’ 

Idid not answer, but sat looking down 
on the smooth, peachy cheek that one of my 
hands would keep stroking, aad at the long 
yeilow nair that huog down over her shoul 
ders in waves, and in spite of myself a sigh 
escaped my lips. 

She looked at me wonderiogly, but did 
oot speak, and I sat there holdiog her little 
hand to my heart as I thought of the past, 
and how ten years before, just as business 
was beginning to prosper with me, I was 
lefi alone with the little fair-baired girl of 
eigut, wno found it so hard to believe that 
her mother had heen taken away never to 
return. only to live in our memories) And 
I thought, too, of how the years had fled 
away, and I had become a wealthy man. 
whose sole thought had been of the chiid 
[ bad seen grow up to maidenhood, making 
& very idol of her, yielding to her every 
whim, and doing the most I could to spoil 
oue who never would be spoiled. For, with 
&i1 the accomplishments I had lavished upon 
her, Ruth,—or Cobweb as I always called 
her—bad grown up to be a notable little 
housewife, who disgusted our cooks by in 
sisting upon going down into the kitchen 
sod makiag my favorite puddings and tarts 
with her own hands and generally behav- 
ing in What the servants calied an unlady- 
ike way 

And then I thought of my other sorrow— 
‘he future—and pictured with an agony I 
Cangot describe the day when I should 
have to resign my claims to another, and 
he lett aloae a desolate, broken, selfisu old 
man 
Cobweb was very quiet as she glided 
from my knee to her hassock at my feet, 
and was evidently thinking as much as I; 
“orl at last brightened up, for a thought 
os Come to me with a selfish kind of com- 
ort, 
“She'll be quite away from all temptations 
fave me, there. anyhow,’’ I said to my- 
s€:} a8 | thoughtof the ‘at homes’’ and balls 
2 wait sue was 6o often receiving invita- 
ons 
‘, This set me talking—fishing, as I called 
"In my great cunniag—to see if there were 
ym the rocks ahead of which I was in 

f 
‘ “How shall you be able to leave all your 
ne ‘teuds—parties—and set outs?’’ I in- 

La | " 

Yao, I'm tired of them all!’’ she replied, 
Clapning her hands: 

_ And gay cavaliers, with dandy airs and 
Mous'aches, and programmes. ”’ 
toh ae ha, ba!’ she laughed merrily ; 
one en, a8 it seemed to me in my jeal- 
be vaichfulness, turning the subject, she 
—" talk about the country-place I had 


to 


A fortnight later and we were settled 
down; and really, with all my London no- 
tions, I began to find the calm and repose of 
the country delicious. 

Cobweo was delighted, and constantly 
dragging me somewhere or another into the 
grounds of the pretty old place, where she 
arranged seats in the snuggest, shad- 
iest spots for my especial behoof. 

A day or two later I was in the city, where 
I always went twice a week—for I could 
not give up business, it was part of my life— 
when an old friend dropped in, and in the 
course of conversation he said: 

“By the way, Burrows, why don't you 
have your portrait painted ?’’ 

“Bah! stuff! What for?’ I said. . 

*‘Well,’’ said my old friend, laughing. ‘‘T 
don't know, only that it would give a poor 
artist I know a job; and, r fellow, he 
wants it badly enough. e's poor and 
proud, and the world has dealt very hardly 
_with him. It isn't so smooth with every 
one. Jack, as it is with us ”’ 

“True, Tom, old fellow,’’ I said, ‘‘true. 
Well, look here: I'll give him a job. Would 
he come down and stay at my piace ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, if you treat him well; for he’s a 
gentleman, and a man of honor; but I tell 
you, you’!] make a good picture ”’ 

“Stuff! I said. ‘Do you think I'm go- 
ing to be painted ?”’ 

*‘Why, what are you going to do, then ?’’ 
he said, in an astonished way. 

“Let him paint little Cobweb.”’ I said, 
chuckling, and rubbing my hands. 

My friend gave a a whistle, and after 
a few more words he left. 

Two days later one of the servants an- 

nounced a Mr Grantly on business and, on 
his being shown in, I found myself tace to 
face with a handsome grave-looking man of 
about thirty. He was rather seshabbily 
dressed, and looked psle and ill as he bowed 
to Cobweb and myself, ending by staring 
at my child as Ithought,ina rather peculiar 
way. 
Cobweb was sitting in the bay-window, 
and to my utter astonishment he quickly 
drew. one of the curtains, and thep half 
closed another, so that the light fell strongly 
upon her hair. 

I could not speak for the passion bubbling 
up in my throat, and as I stood gasping, he 
came and took my arm, led me aside, and 
then. pointing to where Cobweb sat, as as- 
tounded as myselt, he said: 

‘That would be admirable, sir. Wecould 
not improve that natural pose.”’ 

‘ What the dickens Are you mad, sir? 
What do you mean?” 

“I beg your pardon,’’ be said, flushing, 
and spesking hastily. ‘Il am so wrapped up 
in my art. i thought youunderstood Mr 
E!den said you wished me to paint this young 
lady 6 portrait. Aim I mistaken?’ 

“Chut!”’ IL ejaculated, cooling on the in- 
stant. ‘Il beg your pardon, Sit down, 
sir. You're hungry, of course. How stu 
pid of me!—Cobweb, my dear, order some 
junch into the dining room.’’ 

He smiled, returned the pressure of my 
hand in # frank, honest way that I liked, and 
then looked at my darling in # way that | 
did not like; for this was not what I meant, 
and my jealousy was aroused I expected 
some snutty looking old painter, nota grave 
handsome young fellow. But I remembered 
Tom Eiden'’s words—‘‘He is a gentieman 
and a man of honor’’--and casting away my 
snspicious thoughts, I entered into the sub 
ject and concluded all the necessary ar- 
rar gements at once. : 

That afternoon we #!| three went out into 
the wood, and I made Cobweb stand as I had 
seen her on one of the early days of our com. 
ing. . 

Grantly was delighted, and insisted upon 
making a sketch at once; and then the days 
wore on, with the painting progressing 
slowly, butin & way that was 4 wonder to 
me, 80 exquisite was every touch, for the ar- 
tist's whole soul was in bis work. 

It was a happy time, that, for when the 
painting was over for the morning we gar- 
dened, or etrolled in the country—our new 
friend being an accom lished botanist, and 
a lover of every object that we saw I used 
to wonder how he had learned so much, and 
found time to paint as well. 

I say it was & happy time for the first 
three weeks. and then there were clouds 

Cobweb was changed. I knew it but too 
weil. I could tee it day by day. 

Grantly was growing distant Wo and 
strange and my suspicivns grew hour by 
hour, till I was only kept from breaking out 
by the recoilection of Tom Elden s words 
—‘“‘He is a gentleman snd & man of 
honor.”’ =~ : 

‘Tom Elden never was wrong, I said 
one morning, asI sat alone, * and for a man 
like that, after my kindness, to take ad- 
vantage of his position to win that girl s love 
from me. would be the act of the greatest 

po ’” 
meray I come in, Mr. Burrows?’ said 
the voice of the man of whom I was think 


ip 





C Yes, come in,’’ I said; and there we stood 
ing in one another’s eyes. 
os to speak to me,”’ I seid, and 
my heart grew very hard, but I concealed 
my feelings till he spoke, aud then | was as 


tounded 


*‘Good-bye!”’ I said. 
“Yes, sir, good-bye I have wakened 
from a dream of happiness to a sense of mis- 
ery of which I cannot spesk. Let me be 
brief, sir, and tell you that I shall never for- 
get vour kindness.”’ 
‘Bat you haven't finished the picture.’’ 
*‘No, sir and never shball,’’ he said, bit- 
terly. ‘Mr. Burrows, I cannot stay. I— 
that is—I need not be ashamed to own it, I 
love your child with all my heart.’’ 

“I knew it,” I said bitterly. 

‘‘And you think I have imposed on your 
kindness. No, sir, I have not for I have 
never shown by word or look——”’ 

‘‘No. you eeoundrel,’’ I said to myself, 
‘but she knows it all the same.”’ 

“And, sir such a dream as mine could 
never be fulfilled—it is impossible.’’ 

“Yes, I said, in a cold hard voice, ‘‘it is 
imp ssible.’’ 

* God bless you, sir! good. bye.”’ 

‘You will not say good bye to her?’ I 
said harshly. 

He shook bis head. and as I stood there, 
bard, selfish, aad jealous of him, I saw him 
go down the path, and breathed more freely, 
for he was gone 

Gone, but there was a shadow on my 
home Cobweb said not a word, expressed 
no surprise, never even referring tothe pic. 
ture, but went about the house slowly, 
drooping day after day. month after month 
till the summer time came round again, and 
I knew that in my jealous selfishness I was 
breaking her young heart. 

She never complained, and was as loving 
as ever; but my little Cobweb was broken, 
and the tears spangled it like dew whenever 
it was alone. 

It was as nearly as could be a year after, 
that I, feeling ten years older, went to seek 
her one afterneon, and found her as I ex- 
pected in the little wood, standing dreamy 
and sad in her old position leaning upon the 
tree, listening to no bird-song now, but 
with a far off, longing look in her eyes, that 
swept away the last selfish thought from my 
heart 

I did not let her see me, but went straight 
up to Elden’s, learned what I wanted, and 
a short time after I was in a handsome stu- 
dio 1u St John’s Wood, staring at the fin- 
ished picture of my child—psinted, of 
course, from memory—framed, against the 
wall. 

As I stood there, I heard the door open, 
and turning stood face to face with Mr. 
Grantly. 

We looked into each other's eyes for a few 
moments without speaking, and then in a 
trembling, broken voice, I said: 

‘Grantly I've come as # beggar now. 
My poor darling—God forgive me! I’ve 
broken her heart!’’ 

It was my turn to sit down and cry likea 
child, while my dear boy tried to comfort 
me—teiling ine too with pride bow he had 
worked and bocome famous, and in a few 
more mouths had meant to come down and 
ask my Consent 

But there I’m mixing it up. Of course 
he told me that as we were rushing along, 
having just had time to catch the express; 
and on reaching the station there was no 
conveyance, and we had to walk 

That scoundrel would not wait, but ran 
on without me, and when I got there pant 
ing and hot, I found my darling’s heart was 
mended with all of that belonging to the 
good man from whose side she ran to hide 
her rosy blushes on my breast 

I'm not the selfish old fellow that I was 
about Cobweb, for here in the old place 
where they’ ve let me tay with ther, I pass 
my time with those two flossy haired little 
tyrants, Cobweb the Second, and the Spi 
der, as we call! little Frank As for Cob- 
web the Second, she said to me this morn 
ing, with her tiny arms round my neck,and 
her soft cherub cheek against mine—‘'Oh, 
ganpa dear, I do yove oo!’’—as I love her 
with all my selfish heart. 
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AGRICULTURE IN TyroL.—In the Wild- 
Schonau, North Tyrol nota few of the 
houses are built on such steep slopes that a 
heavy chain has to be laid round the houses 
and tastened tosome firm object—a large 
tree or boulder of rock higher up. In one 
village «ff the Puster Thai, and in one or 
two others ¢ff the Overinn Thal, many of 
the villagers come to church with cram 
poons on their feet the terrible steep slopes 
on which their huts are built somewhat 
like a swallow's neston a wall requiring 
this precautionary measure. In Moos—a 
village not verv fr from Breoner, having a 
repalation of 800 inhabitants—nrore than 
300 men and women have been killed since 
1758 by fal's from the incredibly steep slopes 
upon which the pasturages of this village 
are situated. 8S» steep are they, in tact, 
that only goats, and even they pot every- 
where, can be trusted to graze on them, and 
the hay for the larger caitie has to be cut 
and gathered by the hand of man. 





Maxncu or THE CHINESE —A_ report 
comes from the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
of the discovery of the timbers of a stranded 
vessel. resembling those of a Chines junk, 
high up in the mountains, between M ceral 
King and the headwaters of King's River. 
A number of bones, ru wo be human, 
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Tae Stze or Orsters —On several occs- 
sions ‘‘Hermit’’ oysters of an enormous size 
have heen found upon our coast, bat rarely, 
if ever, one which rivals in dimensions one 
found in 1840 at Mobile. It measured three 
feet and one inch in length, and twenty one 
and a half inchesin breadth across its wid- 
eat part. 

Tape is JAPAN —After all Japan alone 
is the lard of the free and the home of the 
brave. Is is essentially a country dedica- 
ted to trust, and it you offer to pay a trades- 
man cash down in that delectable clime he 
takes it a wanton insult. When a purchase 
is made the purchaser inveriably enters the 
whole transaction on a little tablet which 
the merchant holds for thirty days and then 
collects if he can. 


Ancient THEATRE Tickets. — Theatre 
tickets in olden times were in some in- 
stances of very odd design. In Romes 
visitor purchased at the office a slender lit. 
tle cane that he carried in b'« hand and de- 
livered to the doorkeeper. For the highest 
price seats, this stick was of ivory: for the 
cheapest. of bronze. Many of these bronze 
canes have been found in Pompell. They 
are very slender and gracefully made, hav- 
ing at the top a little dome on which a 
pigeon is perched. Even now in Italy they 
call the highest seats ‘‘piccioneri,’’ or 
dovecotes. 


Hasit 1x Bees —Australian colonists 
have noticed some stringe peculiarities in 
bees imported from Europe, which, how- 
ever unpleasant they may be to the agri- 
culturist, are yet of the highest interest to 
naturalists, It appears that the European 
beer retain their industrious habits only for 
the firet year or two when imported into 
Australia While during that period they 
keep their hives in good order and yield a 
fair quantity of honey they gradually cease 
to collect honey after that time, and soon 
become entirely barren. 


Hieutanp Does.—The Highland shep- 
herds are firmly cohvinced that their dogs 
perfectly understand what is said. A High- 
land shepherd, speaking to a gentleman, 
raid, accidentally, ‘I’m thinking the coo 
(cow) is inthe corn.’ His dog immedi- 
ately rose, passed out of the house, and 
climbing to the top of a pigsty. which com- 
manded a view of the cornfield, satisfied 
himself that the cow was not there and re- 
turned to the house. In order to try the do 
again he said, ‘Sir, the coo’s in the taturs. 
And the dog went out, made his own ob- 
servations and again returned. A_ third 
trial was then made which showed that 
there was no occasion for the dog's services. 
He returned and went under the bed sulky, 
growling and dissatisfied, evidently disgus- 
ted at having been madea fool of. 


Fing Mankmansure —Doctor Carver, at 
a recent exhibition in England, placing ten 
glass balls on the ground fired a bullet into 
the turf immediately beneath. The mis- 
sile tearing up the svil, threw the balls into 
the air, and they were broken as they rose. 
The doctor's greatest feat was performed 
fora wager of one hundred pounds sterling 
that he would bitan apple upon the end of 
a knife held by his colored attendant riding 
on horseback at full gallop at a distance of 
thirty yards. A large apple was procured, 
and stuck on the end of a pruning knife. 
The negro mounted a horse, and held the 
target with his leit hand as far as possible 
behind his body. The start was made 
about one hundred yards away, and when 
the rider came within range, riding ata tu 
rious gallop, the doctor fired. The first at- 
tempt was a failure, and odds often pounds 
were bet against Carver. The second time 
he struck theapple, knocking it into halfs 
dozen pieces, 

How a Besoak MIGHT HAVE SECURED A 
Fortunt.—Not long ago, says a Western 
paper, there was an old man in Louisville, 
who died several years on the western side 
of three score and ten He was an upright 
church going, influential citizen, a success. 
ful business man and the father of a bright 
and happy family of children. A short 
time before his death he became involved 
in some uplortunate business venture, by 
which he lost nearly all of his property. 
After he died it was naturally supposed 
that he had left his family penniless What 
must have been their surprise when they 
tound that he had left a will in which the 
following clause appeared: “And Ido give 
and b queath to ry dearly beloved children, 
the sum of $11 562 the same being a eum of 
money which | accumulated in this man- 
ner: Fifty years ago, when I first started in 
business, instead of giving alms to any of 
the numerons young mendicants who came 
into my office daily, I determined to Jay 
aside twenty five cents every day, as a kind 
of sinking fund, the whole of which I made 
a vow to give to the first beggar under fif. 
teen years of age who bad the crigipality 
to come to me and tell me any other story 
than that one which begins with ‘My mother 
is sick, and my little brothers and sisters is 
cryin’ foreomep'n t'eat,’ etc. To this good 
day I bave never had an opportunity ot 
iving this money away, and through 

ly additions and judicious investments it 








“Mr. Burrows,’’ be said, “] have come to 





say good-bye.” 


were alao found in the ty. 


has grown to the sum above named.”’ 
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Death is but chan and | think, wife, 
God knows what ior us is best ; 
Too weak to fight on in unequal strife, 
We ht to be thankful tor reat ; 
aoe | teardrops flow for those whom I 


now 
Are now there amid the biest. 


The world with its lite is a puzzie, wife, 
We may not thoroughiy know ; 
There are trials w truths that death only 


eoothes, 
And joy that mingles with woe ; 
But thought t is born in Eterunity's 


morn, 
In purest channels must flow. 


No tainting of blood, Bee poatons to flood; 
No jealousies to contend ; 
Nw bodily wants, nor batred's base taunts, 
No doubt of firmness of triend ; 
So love of the earth snouid joy in the 


birth 
Of bappiness without end. 


ENEIVEL: 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER LI—[continvugp. | 


O you see those two lights burning upon 
1) that hill?’ said ichael. ‘’Those 


mean danger for us at St. Eglon's. I 

fear, Miss Alice, I shal! not be able to 
take you back to the Hut. I must beat 
about Mount's Bay till a friend comes out 
to us and brings us tidings; but a boat can 
take ashore, if you are not afraid to go, 
and you can travel on to St. Eglon's 
by land.’ 

I was forced to ts to this, and I even 
said I was not afraid; but in my heart I felt 
terrified at my loneliness,and at the thought 
of taking this journey unaided and alone. 

As! was — on my cloak in the ca 
bin, Michael came in and held out his hand 
to say good-bye. There was a strange 
gloom on his gray face. 

‘I may never see you again, though I 
hope to, Miss Alice,’’ he said. ‘‘l am bound 
now to go to Penkivel to see Lady Crehylls; 
and I will be to her as one of those messen- 
gers whose feet upon the mountain bring 
good tidings.’’ 

Here his dim eyes fell wistfully on the 
Great Book on the cabin table. It still lay 
open at the vision of Ezekiel. 

‘‘Is there no word, no token there for me, 
Miss Alice?’ he said. ‘My soul is full of 
doubts and terrors. A word would comfort 
me.”’ 

Then he turned a leaf or two hurriedly, 
and |aid his finger on a verse. 

**Will you read this to me?’’ he said. 

Knowing his great superstition, I read the 
words he indicated with much reluctance: 

*‘And thou shalt be no more; though thou 
be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
again.’ 

‘Those are hard words,’’ said Michael. 
‘But what then?—ifthey are His will I can 
bear them, though their meaning now is 
dark to me and full of terror.’’ 

“But it isan error, a superstition,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘totake a single verse thus and fancy 
it bears a special and fateful message. You 
should a chapter, Michael.’’ 

He emiled and closed the book. 

‘*You forget Iam no scholar, miss,’’ he 
said; ‘so it has slways been my way to 
choose a verse like this, and bear the few 
words of it in my mind as though it werea 
message sent right into my soul—sent to me 
direct, like a letter is sent, or as a word of 
warning comes from a friend. You see 
those two fires on the hill, Miss Alice? To 
most eyes they are only a few weeds burn- 
ing—a little furze or grigians (heath), but 
I know them to be a message to me, and if 
I do not heed it I shall run into danger and 
sorrow. In the same way, though these 
words might be spoken against some wicked 
city of old, yet I must take them to myself, 
else they shall be as meaningless fires, not a 
beacon of warning.”’ 

‘The boat is ready!'’ cried Martin. 

And now I would have wished Mr. Traf. 
ford good-bye; but, to my great surprise, he 
said quietly: 

“lam going with you, Miss Rathline. 
My cousin placed you in my charge, and, 
with your permission I will travel with you, 
and see you safely to your home.’’ 

‘‘T have no home, now Madeline has for. 
saken me,’’ I answered « little bitterly. 

“But you will let me take you to your 
sister's house in London,”’ i said. ‘‘I 
shall be grieved indeed if you will not per- 
mit me to fulfil the trust which Madeline 
has put in my bands.”’ 

not taking you away from 
a business, some greater 
said. 

“No, you are my sole charge,"’ he re- 
ee Ee cannot think how great, how 

@ pleasure it istoan American to 
meet with a relative in England Think, 





then, how this pleasure was increased by 
the circumstances under which Madeline 
and I have met, and then you will under- 
stand how eager I am to her behest.’’ 

I recollected how beautiful Madeline was, 
and I no longer wondered that for her sake 
her gallant cousin was willing to take care 
of an insignificant little thing like me. 

“Iam 7 ee to you,’’ I stam 
mered, my getting uncomfortably red 
ax] “I am afraid you will have « 
troublesome charge, for I must go first in 
quest of Mr. Peliew, and deliver to him 
there letters.’’ 

Without further words we departed. bid. 
i adieu for ever to the good ship, Penki 
vel. 

As for our journey to 8t. Eglon’s, I need 
not relate it, since this is not my own story 
lam telling, but Madeline's. 

At the Hut I found only Grace Chag- 
wynne, who told me that, on seeing the 
Penkivel set sail, the Duke de Briancourt's 
rage and astonishment broke out in furious 
words He believed that Madeline and I 
were forcibly detained by the smugglers, 
and he Jodged an information against them 
with the authorities; therefore there was a 
keen watch set for the Penkivel all up and 
down the coast. 

*‘But our folks are watching too. I reck 
on,’’ said Grace; ‘‘and the King of Prussia 
isn’t a man to lose either boat or cargo.’’ 

“The King of Prussial’’ I cried. ‘‘What 
has he to do with the Penkivel?’’ 

Grace colored, and then explained that 
the chief smuggler in the West, who found 
money for these ventures, was a man who 
bore such a resemblance to his Majesty of 
Prussia, that he generally went by bis 
pame, which was a safer one, perhaps, to 
use, than hisown. I scarcely heeded ber, 
being so anxious to speak of other things. 

‘‘Has Mr. Pellew been here? and where 
is my brother?’ 

As lI asked these questions Mr. Pellew 
himself entered the Hut. 

He was very pale and agitated, and seized 
me by the hand hurriedly. crying: 

‘‘Where is Madeline? Surely she is with 

ou,”’ 

Pitying his great sorrow, I gave him the 
letters without a word, and then, beckon- 
ing to Mr. Trafford, I stole away and lett 
him alone to read them. 

In the garden Grace assured me my 
brother was safe in Mr. Pellew’s handa, the 
Duke having left him at the Hut, when he 
departed in fury to set a hue and cry on 
the Penkive)l 

When Mr. Pellew rejoined us, I was not 
surprised to see traces of his great emotion 
stil] visible in all his aspect. The history 
Madeline had given him of the death of 
Cerbis would agitate him, even if his anx 
iety reepecting herself were not a deeper 
cause for dismay. He and Mr. Trafford 
paced the garden for some Jittle time. con- 
versing eagerly together, then Mr. Pellew 
drew near to me. 

‘‘Alice,’’ said he, “I am obliged to ask 
you to remain with Grace Chagwynne fora 
day ortwo, and during that short time I 
trust you will be content with knowing 

our brother is safe and well, without wish 
ngtosee him. At the end of thattime I 
willtake you to him. Meanwhile I shall 
bear Madeline's letter to Lady Crehvlis; and 
I must aleo, at al) rieks, board the Penkivel 
and see Michael Polgrain. The Duke de 
Briancourt is on board the revenue cutter: 
now cruising in search of her, and you 
know he isa dangerous adversary of our 
friends the smugglers.’’ 

‘*Then save them if you can,’’ I replied. 
“Of course I will stay with Grace until 
you return. And what will Mr. Traflord 
do?’ 

‘*I will remain true to my charge,”’ he re- 
turned. ‘I shall find lodgings in one of 
the cottages near by, I have no doubt: for I 
shal) not consider myself absolved from my 

romise to my cousin until I see you safe in 
her house in London.’’ 

What a marvellous influence Madeline 
possesses! | thought, a little sadly, for I felt 
sorry that young Mr Trafford should be 
added to the list of those who loved her 
hopelessly. Thus thinking, I thanked him 
quietly for his kindness to myself, and then 
I turned away and wished Maurice Pellew 


good speed on his journey. 


‘‘Here is Lord Crehylis!"’ said Grace, in a 
frightened tone. 

Looking up I saw a pale, thin gentleman 
alighting from a carriage which stood among 
the trees near the cottage, for I did not stay 
at St. Eglons Hut, but at Grace’s own 
house. As he approached, he bowed to 
me, saying, ‘‘Miss Rathline, I believe?'’ 
Then he added hurriedly, ‘‘Will you oblige 
me by accompanying me to the Castle? 
Mr. Pellew awaits you there. And will 
your friend come also?’ 

This he said on Mr. Traftord’s making his 
appearance very suddenly from the little 
orchard, where, with his irrepressible pro. 
my 4 for making himself useful he had 

n gathering in Grace's winter apples. 


We drove bey ine om J to the great castle 


of which I had so much, and in the 
hall we were met by Mr. Pellew, who took 
me by the hand led me into a magnifi- 
cent room the park. 


EVENING POST. 


‘rehylls; you told her that her child 
aon Mat fa that your father’s letter 
wasachest. Here at Crebylls, I wish you 
to undecieve her. Now tell her, who are 

ese?’ 
ite threw open a door leading into the 
next room, and there I saw standing, ha 
in hand, my brother Alfred and & pale, 
pretty boy, whom for a moment I did not 
recognize. Then, as my face grew very 
white. I saw he was Aubrey Crehyllis, and 
I could not repress the loud ery of fear 
which rose to my lips As I foolishly ut 
tered this shriek of surprise and alarm, Lady 
Crehylis entered the room, leading @ little 
girl by the hand, who no sooner caught 
sight of the two boys, than she sprang to- 
wards Aubrey and cast her arms about his 
neck. 

‘] knew you would keep your promise,” 
she cried, “I knew you would come again. 
Aunt Agatha, this is Alfred Singleton. 
This is the little boy whom you saw In the 
churchyard of Penkivel, and to whom you 
promised alwayr—always to be a friend.” 

The little creature could say no more, for 
the tears of joy and the trembling of her 
lips, which stopped ner voice. As for Lady 
Crebylls, she was #0 pale that she seemed 
scarcely living, and her eyes were cast on 
me with a look of fear and angvieh so im- 
ploring, that a thrill of sympathetic pain 
ran through my heart at seeing her. : 

‘‘Alice,’’ said Mr. Pellew, ‘‘you perceive 
there are two Alfred Singletons; tell Lady 
Crehylls which of these really bears that 
name, and where and under what name 
you have seen this child.”’ 

Witb his eyes following me still, I went 
forward and put my head on Alfred’s shoul- 
der. 

‘This is my brother.’’ I said, ‘‘and this 
child, bis companion, is Aubrey Crehylls. 
By what miracle he is here alive, I know 
not; but that he is Aubrey Crehylls I am as 
certain as 1 am that this is the real Alfred 
Singleton.’ 

AsI finished speaking Lady Crehylls fell 
on her knees, with her arms cast about her 
child, and her passionate tears of joy fall- 
ing like rain upon his face. 

‘I know you would not deceive a 
mother,’’ she said in piteous accents, hold- 
ing one trembling hand towards me. ‘‘And 
this is indeed my son, my only son, Au- 
brey! But tell me so again and again. Oh, 
my heart is hungering and thirsting fora 
thousand voices to cry aloud, This is your 
child! your son! ‘who was lost, and is 
found’—your son, ‘who was dead, and is 
alive again.’’’ 

As she broke forth thus into the words of 
joy in Holy Writ, she held the boy to her 
heart, and gazed on his face with a look of 
love and happiness pure as the angels wear 
in Heaven. As for me, I was crying with 
al! my heart in my tears when Mr. Pellew 
spoke to me again. 

‘‘Let us leave them, Alice,’’ he whisper. 
ed. ‘By and by, when she is calmer, you 
shail tell Lady Crehy}ls how ofien you saw 
her boy at Naples with his father. You 
will have much to say, but she can scarcely 
bear it now.”’ 

Seeing this was best, we left the happy 
mother with her child, and Mr. Pellew, Al 
fred, and I, withdrew to the next room; 
and here, without knowing how it happened, 
my eyes being too blinded to see much, I 
found myself suddenly alone with Mr. 
Treflord. 

‘*Misa Rathline,’’ he said, **you look very 
happy, and [am glad to see your smiles 
and tears so blended; but, in your joy, you 
you must not forget this is a mixed world— 
part good and part evil—and there is scarcely 
a single pleasure without alloy.”’ 

‘Is Charles Traftord a preacher?’’ I asked, 
half-laughing, balfcryiag. ‘But you may 
say what you will, for my brain is too mys- 
tifled and bewildered to understand the 
very plainest words,”’ 

To my surprise, Mr. Trafford did not re 
spond to my foolish speech merrily. With 
a calm, grave face, he crossed the spacions 
room and stood by me, with his hand rest- 
ing on my chair. 

‘*While [ was 80 far from you I could not 
speak,’’ he said,earnestly; ‘but now I think 
I shall have more courage.”’ 

Surprised at his voice and manner, I rose, 
and gazed into his face with an anxious 
scrutiny, and meeting in his eyes that look 
of pity which I remembered, I grew fright- 
ened, and began to tremble very much. 
Then I felt his arm around me, drawin 
me kindly towards his broad breast, where t 
leant soothed. and yet knowing that he had 
taken me to his shelter because he had sor- 
rowful tidings to te}! 

“Alice, we have known each other but a 
short while,’’ he said, ‘‘and yet the circum. 
stances under which we met, and the days 
we have spent together, make it long. Ina 
great city we might have been acquainted 
for years, and yet not have been so many 
hours ; a Meni 8 society, as we have 
now. remind you of this, beca 
dared to ask for the privilege of a trend. "E 
have taken out of Mr Pellew’s hand the sad 
ey telling you evil tidings.” 

“Go on, go om!” I cried, as I clung to 
his sustaining arm. ‘‘Do not keep — pe 
suspense. 

‘Alice, when I came on board the Pen- 





**Alice,”’ he said, “‘at Penkivel w 
sasine Seotenpeneiins caine of dnosiving 


kivel, yours was the first face I sa i 
ccemed to me like the face of Phen de A 





friendship for me 
you knew the tru 
might have saved him 

“No, no,”’ I answered; 
you have to tell me, I know 
throughout was nobly done. 
at once!”’ 

But still he hesitated, and 
his voice quivered strangely. 

‘Dear = in = midst of 
ble danger and horror all around heard 
two voices crying for help, nee 
—the mother of little children, « tender 
loving woman—the other a man’s, a selfish 
man—for I must speak the truth, 
say, would you hate me, if, know 
not save both, I eprang to the w 
and held her up in the sea till 
and then, turning to aid the 
he had sunk forever? Alice, do you 
me for this ?’’ 

+ wt! ge to me pipe - to 
me always?’’ as my sobbing 
face on his shoulder. 4 

‘‘When I reached the Penkivel,’’ he con- 
tinued, holding me tightly to his heart “‘you 
heard me say there was one life lost.’’ 

“Yes, yes, I heard you say,” I answered. 

‘‘Dearest Alice,’’ said he, ‘that life was 
Richars Rathline’s.’’ 

I trust 1 may be forgiven for the tempered 
sorrow I felt, for as this grief touched me, it 
came mingled with the joy of love's first 
kiss. 


CHAPTER LII. 


© one regretted Mr. Rathline’s fate ex- 
cet his daughters Alice. Maurice 
Pellew’s feelings were inex 
bitter against him. For years he 

msde Madeline his dupe. owing that 
the whole fabric of wrong, and of injustice, 
which to her morbid feeling surrounded her 
life and blighted it, had no existence in re- 
ality; knewing that Mathew Carbis lived, 
and Walter Sherborne was not guiltless, he 
had yet meanly taken advantage of the can- 
ker in this proud woman's heart, to tempt 
her into an act, by which he should ensure 
to himself the Juxury he loved. All the 
powers of his smal] soul were concen 
on this one problem—how to keep Richard 
Rathline comfortable. While his wife lived 
this was, comparatively speaking, easy; for 
her weakness, and Tom Singleton’s affection 
for his mother, were mines of wealth to him, 
properly worked. But when Mrs. Rathline 
died, it became necessary to seek for another 
victim, and this victim he found in Made- 
line. Meeting with her at Naples, he fixed 
on her instantly with all the keenness of 8 
vulture, whose instincts are worn, 
also enabled him to perceive that eline 
was a nobler and a surer prey than 
Crehylls; therefore he dropped his original 
intention of selling the truth to him, 
chose in preference to strengthen her in her 
belief in the falsehoods which embi 
her life. 

“If I divulge the true state of the case 0 
my lord,’’ he argued, ‘Il should ce 
get a good sum down, which I should ascer- 
tainly spend. And where would Ric 
Rathline be then? Ina bad way, I fear; for 
the shadow of Mathew’s crime, which I have 
concealed so long, would hang about me, 
and Madeline and Tom would hold me is 
horror. No chance of untying their puree 
strings then ; whereas, if I keep & quiet 
tongue, and use my advantages as I ought 
Madeline will be a good income to me. 
Then, too, it is not so very pleasant 
hang ope’s cousin for the sake of a little 
money; I would rather take care of mys 
in a more agreeable way, and then have the 
satisfaction of a clear conscience.’ oa 

Thus argued Mr. Richard Rathline, 
intimately acquainted as he was with A 
line's history, it was not difficult for him . 
gain her confidence, by judicious yet. 
thy, by a simulated intense belief in her of 
er s innocence, and by fervent exp by 
indignation against the cruel injustice M 
which he had been sacrificed. All this, 
course, he said in the Sell nnwetelgs me 
lied; but, so it serv pu , 
hood was sweeter to Richard Rathline tha 
the truth. 

Seeing how eagerly Madeline listened 
any voice that sympathized with her 
er’s woe, and with the rankling sense 0 
injustice done to him and to herself, md, it 
shadowed and darkened her own @ oa 
was not perhaps wonderful that this 
vile as he was, could nevertheless o. 
gain herear. It was a red of tk 
speak tosome one who, as he thou 
the truth; for Mr. Rathline did not eoraple 
to declare that he more than sus fathomed 
guilt of Lord Crehylls, and had S04 
the selfishness of Mr. Lanyon, who 
her father to save his son-in-law. begets # 

Communion with an evil man d,undet- 
familiarity with evil, which in the Ons | regis 
mines the haughtiest soul—the soul 


not on the of faith, but on the planes 
of its own pride, scorning sin sn¢ 
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her father had been, beneath the hand of 
wealth and power; and justice was either a 
mockery Or & m Blind chance and cir- 
cum stance ro onwards, vpn bogey the 
miserable in their march, and raising, as they 
ever did, the rich and the noble; and the 
battle was ever to the strong, and the race 
ever to the swift; and there was no rulerand 
no guide to judge the cause of the poor upon 
the earth. So, seeing there was no one to 
execute judgment, she would herself stand 
in the breach. and fight for justice with her 
own hand; and if ever the sword were put 
into her grasp, she would not fear to use it, 
even if she pierced her own soul.”’ 

Thus she ripened her heart for the sin 
into which it rushed. 


. e - 7 ” 


On the day that Tem Singleton so gener- 
ously lost his life, the Duke de Briancourt 
was out in the bay cruising in his little sail- 
ing yacht, and witnessing the accident, he 
bore down instantly on the scene of the dis- 
aster. He found Mr. Rathline sitting help- 
lessly in his Soak, Sonne on his stepson, 
who, having al y saved the little Alfred, 
was now struggling hard to rescue the child 
Aubrey. As he swam towards the boat, he 
was seized by the drowning servant, and 
while striving vainly to extricate himself 
from his death grasp, the duke sprang to his 
assistance, and took the boy trom his failing 
arms. Encumbered by the child Tom Sin. 
gleton had found it impossible to give help 
to the poor wretch who clung to him, and 
now, exhausted and fainting, he sank with 
him, and both were drowned. 

Mr. Rathline was not a man of nerve; he 
fell down in the bottom of his boat as he saw 
this sight, and it was not until he was 
ns 9 on board the yacht that he recov- 
ered himeelf. 

‘‘My surgeon has succeeded in restoring one 
child to life,’’ said the duke; ‘‘but the other 
he deelares is dead.”’ 

Mr. Rathline rusbed into the cabin, and 
perceived it was the little Aubrey who 
trae while his own son still lay life- 

e88 

“T am quite ruined!"’ he cried aghast. ‘If 
that boy lived, he would be a fortune to me 
now Tom is dead.’’ 

Tom Singleton had made no secret of the 
terms of the will, therefore his step-father 
was perfectly aware, that his son Alfred 
would now be in possession of considerable 
wealth, 1f he were only alive to inherit it. 
His disappointment vented itself in tears, 
which certainly fell more for the loss of the 
money than for the loss of his child. Then 
there darted into his scheming brain the 
daring plan of substituting one child for the 
other, and making Madeline a party to the 
fraud. He broached the idea to the duke, 
who seized upon itinstantly. He had bought 
Mr. Rathline long ago, body and soul, and 
purchased from him all Madeline's history, 
such as she knew it herself. The secret of 
Mathew Carbis's existence Rathline of course 
kept to himself; his wretched cousin was 
one of his settled sourcesfof income, and he 
was not a man to destroy a nest-egg unless 
obliged. Now the knowledge thus gained 
from Mr. Rathline gave the duke the clue to 
Madeline's character, for which he had long 
yearned. And he perceived at once the ad- 
vantage he should gain by possessing a se- 
cret, which she would have to share with him, 
she which would give himan immense power 
over her fate. 

‘It shall be done,’’ he said, resolutely, to 

Mr. Rathline; ‘‘only, you perceive, to carry 
it Out with safety, the body of the other 
child must be lost in the sea, and never re- 
covered.’’ 
_ For a moment Rathline trembled and hes- 
itated, the thought of consigning bis child to 
the waves staggered even him, Bat his scru- 
ples did not last long. 

_‘‘What does it matter ?’’ he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘‘the sea is as good a 
burying-place as the land.” 

“You consent!” cried the duke. ‘‘Now 
<= ashore, and bear the news first to 
Lord Crehylls that his son is drowned; then 
let your daughter know that she is a widow. 
But take care not to tell her that I was by 
when her husband died. else she will believe 
= I might have saved hira, and would 
not.’’ 


“But your people in your yacht ?’”’ said 
Mr. Rathline,—‘‘won'’t they betray the 
truth ?’’ 

‘“‘My people are mine.’’ replied the duke, 
smilingly, ‘‘body and soul; besides is it not 
easy to tell them that the dead child is young 
Crehylls ?’’ 

“And the other affair ?’’ continued Ra‘h- 
line, uneasily—‘‘you’ll do it decently, I 
hope ?”’ 

With bell and book and candle, if you 
— said the duke. Pshaw! don’t be 

ea oo 

“The boy is really dead, I suppose ?”’ said 
Rathline, still anxious. 

As if to answer him, the duke’s surgeon 





“It is all in vain,” he said, in French; 
eas bo pene, and the life of the other 


No sooner had the boat departed than the 
duke entered the cabin, and laid his hand on 
the surgeon's shoulder. 

“Recover the child,”’ he said, in his own 
tongue, ‘‘and count me your debtor for that 
sum, which you told me yesterday that you 
a my = need of.’’ 

us incited, the energy and patience of 
the surgeon, which oy Sond revived, 
and after hours of vering effort, Alfred 
Singleton beeathed ean again. 

The duke sailed away in his yacht, and 
placed the boy in safe hands before he again 
saw Mr. Rathline. from whom, of course, he 
concealed the fact that his son lived. With 
such @ secretin his possession he held an 
immense advantage over his accomplice, 
which he knew well to turn to his own 
profit. 

Aubrey Crehylis was a delicate child,and 
he lay long in a state of weakness and ex- 
haustion, which for weeks rendered his life 
doubttul. The strangeness of the scene and 
the people helped to bewilder his young 
mind, so that when he awoke from the deli- 
rium of the fever which oppressed him, it 
was a less difficult task than might be ima 

ned to impress new beliefs on his brain. 

t five years of age children have scarcely 
a past. Yetsome dim memories still floated 
in his mind, and to dispel these he was 
taken to the duke’s house in London, and 
told that he had once been a visitor there. 
As for Alfred, no attempt was ever made to 
deceive him regarding his own identity. He 
was simply taught to obey the Duke de 
Braincourt, that was all; and atthe school 
where he was placed, no questions were 
asked, and he was allowed to write no let- 
ters. 

When Madeline heard‘of the death of the 
gentle, brave, good man, whose love she 
had returned so coldly, it seemed to her 
another terrible injustice, againet which 
her heart rebelled fiercely. Was it not 
enough that her father had died fora Cre 
hylls? She could take no comfort from the 
brave and generous deed by which he died; 
she could not even praise it. His pure, un 
conscious, unselfish nature was too high for 
her to comprehend. His soul, humble and 
serene in its steadfast faith, was so much 
simpler and wiser than hers, that she could 
nottfollow it in the heights of its love, or 
the depth of its peace. She could only feel 
that the great stay on which she leaned was 
taken from her, and henceforth she should 
walk alone in desolate places, where the 
wastes of the heart brought forth weeds,and 
the rue of a vain repentance. In this bitter 
mood, the unquenchabie fire of her wrath 
against those, who, to keep their own soft 
ease and luxury and good name, had piled 
sufferings on her head, rose again in her 
soul, to bring upon it a curse and a brand. 
Tosave Geoftrey Crehylis, the assassin, 
her father had been slain, and Mr. Lanyon 
had done this cruel deed mercilessly, to 
spare his daugbter Agathaa pang. Now,to 
save the son of Geoffrey Crehylis, her hus- 
band had perished,and again the deed saved 
Agatha Crehyils a bitter sorrow. Was this 
justice, or was it the blind decree of mere 
Fate and Chance, to which she would not 
bow in resignation? 

While Aliee lay ill, and Madeline chafed 
and ragedthus beneath her sorrow, the 
temptation came to herfor which she had 
almost prayed The hearth was swept and 
garnished forthem when the evil spirits 
knocked, and entered. 

“I have told Lord Crehylls his son is 
dead,’’ said Rathline; ‘‘so it is too late 
to speak the truth now, even if you wished 

“But she does not desire it,’’ interposed 
the duke. ‘The rash, Quixotic generosity 
of youth, which spared a crimipal, must 
now give way tostern justice. Mrs. Sin- 

letop, you have no right to deprive Mr. 

‘reby lis of the patrimony which his brother 
has forfeited by his crime. You must look 
on the strange accident, which puts this 
boy into your power, as an opportunity 
placed in your hands to atone for your mis- 
taken mercy. To avenge your father was 
sacred trust, which you have weakly ne- 
giected ”’ ; 
ggShe yielded to the voice of the tempter, 
and awoke to find herself the prey of the 
two vultures whose talons were in her very 
heart. For Richard Rathline she worked, 
she toiled, she sang; for the Duke de Brian 
court smiled, when her spirit wept. She 
was obiged to accept his attention and en- 
dure the expression of his fierce and angry 
love; she was compelled often to quench his 
jealousy and deprecate his wrath. Until 
she met Maurice Pellew again, she played 
her part bravely; but at sight of his face, at 
the renewal of the old dear love, never 
quenched, and never forgotten, her spirit 
d . She writhed in her bondage now, 
and loathed the slavery to which she 
wassold. Butthere was no escape; the 
duke knew too we)l how to hold his victim 


in the toils. 





At the very shadow of a threat | 
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herself in solitude to die. 


Mr. Rathline’s movements on the night 
he quitted his daughter still remain unex- 
plained. Believing that Madeline had gone 
to Penkivel to pour out a full confession to 
Lady sr ta he fancied his power over 

atan end. and rd Rath- 
line's income would uently be sadly 
diminished. In these Guannstenets he 
would make the best bargain he could with 
fate. He betook himself to a coffee house, 
where he penned a letter to Carbis with 
this brief sentence:— 

“Fly for your lite! The hounds are on the 
scent. "” 

It pleased Richard Rathline to go and 
post this letter himself atthe great central 
post office in the city. And here he waited 
to see His Majesty's mails depart in all their 
now-forgotten glory. When the long line 
of coacheshad vanished, with fluurish of 
whip and flourish of horn, he walked west 
ward at a brisk pace. 

‘‘There is no mail again to Exeter till to. 
morrow night,”’ he said to himself. “My 
villian of a cousin will have a good start.’’ 

With this thought he entered the opera- 
house, and went straight to the Duke de 
Briancourt’s box. 

‘Do you think to see Madeline here to- 
night?’ 

‘I hope to hear her glorious voice and see 
her queenly facein five minutes from this 
time,’’ answered the duke; ‘‘she acts in the 
second piece,”’ 

‘She has quitted London,”’ returned 
Rathline, ‘‘and has escaped both you and 
me.”’ 

The duke’s love for Madeline was the 
madness of his life, and as he heard this, 
his heart almost stood still. His face was 
white and furious as he turned it towards his 
accomplice. 

‘Don't lie to me,”’ he saidina low voice 
of rage. ‘1am nota man to bear sucha 
jest as 

‘‘As I live, it is true!’’ cried Rathline; 
‘and I think Ican tell you where she is 
gone.’’ 

‘‘How much do you want for your infor- 
mation ?’’ demanded the duke, in contemptu- 
ous unbelief. 

At that instant the curtain was moved 
aside, and the manager, with a face of con. 
sternation, came forward to apologise for 
Madeline's sudden absence, which he as. 
cribed to illness. In the midst of the storm 
which the news raised, Kichard Rathline 
answered the duke’s question. 

“I meant to take fifty for my informa- 
tion,’’ he replied; ‘‘but at the door of your 
box I met your French friend, who told me 
your wile was dead, and you are free to 
marry. That makes my news worth a 
hundred,’’ he concluded with a smile of 
triumph. 

The duke paid him the money, and 
heard that Madeline had gone w Penki- 
vel. 

Full of elation, and with more than his 
usual swagger in his air and gait, Mr. Rath- 
line went on to Maurice Pellew s chambers, 
and sold tohim the secret he hadso long 
withheld. 

Meanwhile theduke hastened that very 
night to pursue the despairing woman, 
whom his mad love had so long and vainly 
wearied. He judged rightly when he wid 
himself, that hers wastoo proud a nature 
to stoop to make a confession to her enemy. 
lfshe was goneto Penkivel, it was not to 
recant, but to persistin the path she had 
chosen. For this reason he drove to the 
suburb where Alfred was at school,and touk 
the boy with him. 

A few miles from Penkivel, as Madeline 
was returning thence wearily, she met these 
two, and clutched eagerly at the help the 
duke offered her. The lossof the young 
Aubrey Crehylis, and the threat of Mr. 
Rathline two betray her, had broken down 
her strength and courage. She would bear 
anything, doanything, to conceal effect- 
ually and for ever the crime into which she 
had been led. It was better even wdie, 
then to live disgraced and despised in the 
eyes of Maurice Pellew; it was better to 
marry the Duke de Briancourt than w let 
Agatha Crebylis behold ber deteat, her mis- 
ery, hershame. The pretence of justice 
upheld her no more before this Jhought; 
and as to the story she could tell of Lord 
Crehylis, alas! who would believe it now? 

Thus completely dispirited and weary of 
all things, having 20 hope, no faith, and 
omg oy A that she was unworthy of Mau- 
rice, listened to the Duke de Briancourt 
as, with all the subtlety of his powerful ton- 





B r cae 
BS ouay ere at Ican fi down my 
last ” 0a self-respect, my last hope upon 


Even the gall 
did not temperthe Duke de Briancourt’s 
triumph. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
WHAT MEX ADMIRE. 





BYs. A. M MOSS, 


HERE is nothing on earth that single 
| men so much admire as a well-dressed 





woman. 

They may love their horses, dogs and 
games, and adore cigars and tobacco, 
may smile upon the cook and 
and write a sonnet to the rosy-cheeked lass 
who milks the cows, but all their admiration 
is reserved for the well-dressed woman. She 
ph ‘Queen rose of the rosebud garden of 

ris. ’” 

The average man will look a good many 
times at a well woman and stop to 
discover in her a thousand shining virtues 
which she may or may not reall 
She occupies the leading posi in his 
thoughts, and ‘ ‘Caroline and calico”’ is just 
nowhere. 

Said a fashionable lady to me once: ‘‘I 
happened to marry the man of = choice. 
He fellin love with me at first sight, but 
then I was beautifully dressed. I have often 
wondered whether he would have noticed 
me at all had I been plainly attired and en- 
gaged in domestic duties.’ 

others should be very careful to teach 
their daughters to ve neat and attractive in 
their attire, and fathers should allow them 
to dress as well as their circumstances will 
admit. 

Most ts bestow great attention upon 
the dress of their ideal ladies. Tennyson 
makes the mother of Enid address her 
daughter as follows: 

Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 


Shakspeare, too, arrays the ladies of his 
poems beautifully. 

Mrs. Primrose in the ‘‘Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ is made to say: ‘‘Hold up your heads 
girls—handsome is that handsome does,’’ 
but Mrs. Primrose knew all the time that 
her girls were well Gressed. 

It may be given as a general rule that the 
woman who dresses well before marriage 
and cooks good dinners after marriage will 
be pretty sure to secure an average amount 
of attention and worldly happiness. 

Tae Stinoino Trex —Though the tropi- 
cal shrubs of Queensland are very luauriant 
and beautiful, they are not without danger- 
ous drawbacks, for there is one plant grow- 
ing in them that 1s really deadly in its eflects 
—that is to say, deadly in the same 
way that one would apply the term to 
fire; as, if a certain proportion of one's 
body is burnt by ‘‘the stinging tree,’’ death 
will be the result. It would be as safe 
to pass through fire as to fall into one 
of these trees. They are found growin 
from two or three inches high to ten oa 
fifteen feet; in the old ones the stem is whit- 
ish, and red berries usually grow on the top. 
It emits & peculiar and disagreeable smell, 
but is best known by its leaf, which is —T 
round, having # point on the top,.and 
jagged all round the edge, like the pettle. 

Tux Sreep or Vessers —In old days 
the distance run by a ship was estimated by 
throwing overboard a piece of wood attached 
to a line, and watching bow much line ran 
off the reel while the sands in a quarter 
minute glass ran out’ Then the rate of the 
ship, in nautical miles per hour, bore the 
same proportion to an hour as the length of 
line run out Ww @ quarter of a minute; but of 
late years the actual distance gone through 
the water is given by a log, which registers 
the number of revolutions made bya fly 
towed astern. 

A Queer Boox —There is extant a vol- 
ume ol elegies, in which the paper is black, 
and the letters white; tbat is, in all the title- 
pages. Every intermediate leaf is also 
black. 
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WHAT I8 LOVE? 





What is love? the maiden asked. 
Then | wrote these words of truth— 

When the brain is lightly tasked, 
Love's a passion—in our youth. 


When we enter man hood's race, 
G the honors of our time, 

Find them empty, worthless, base, 
Love's a solace—in our prime. 


When our hairs are blanched by years 
Pain and fears our thoughts engage, 

Btill it giistens through our tears, 
Love's @ babit in our age. 


Leant the maiden on my chair 

Bla my band with playful strife, 
Bhook ber sunny, silken hair— 

Love, she whispered, is our life. 
Oe, 


The Wife's Trial. 


BY A. W. 








HAT a fine thing it is to be young 
and beautiful!’ thought Jessie, 
with a sigh. 

She sat in a corner of the room, 
with her needlework, like a little grey 
shadow, quite unobserved by the gay group 
congregated at the end of the drawing. 
room. 

Madeline Muir was singing at the piano, 
a fair vision of floating curls and snowy 
lace draperies, while Captain Gray bent 

over her, apparently wholly shesebed in the 
music. 

And Una, the young bride, stood a little 
in the background, with folded arma, and 
great dark eyes full of a certain sadness, 
which struck Jessie like a chill. 

‘“Surely,’’ said the kindiy old maid to 
herself, ‘‘she is never—jealous !'’ 

That was the exact expression of the long 
lashed melancholy eyes. Yes, Una Gray 
was—jealous. 

Miss Muir had written to propose a visit 
to her old school friend, beture the glories 
of the honeymoon had fairly waned. 

Young Mrs. Gray read the gushing note 
rather dubiously. 

**Dear Clarence,’’ said she, ‘‘what shall 
I dot” 

* Oh, put her off,”’ said the bridegroom, 
carclessly. ‘‘Tell her we're sick, or gone 
visiting, or something. We want no out- 
siders in this little paradise of ours.”’ 

Una emiled as she laid her band softly in 
her husband 8. 

“Yes, 1 know,’’ said she, ‘but would it 
be rightand kind? Ought we to become 
selfish in our happiness, dear? Madeline 
Muir leads a duii life in this country, and 
I am sure we could make it pleasant for 
her?’ 

“Well, do just as you please about it, 
darling,’’ said the husband, carelessly. ‘‘If 
she is your friend, she shall be welcome for 
your sake.”’ 

And Uoa Gray had kissed her husband, 
ani decided that he was the noblest and 
best of men, before she wrote to Miss Muir 
to come. 

But when Madeline arrived, with her 
golden curls and violet-blue eyes, and a va- 
riety of foilettea that made Una open her as 
tonished eyes, matters assumed quite a dil- 
ferent aspect. 

Ceptaiu Gray roused at once ont of his 
apathy, and at once pronounced Miss Muir 
“the most charming girl he had seen for a 
long time.’ 

Jessie, who helped the young wife with 
her housekeeping, surveyed the big trunks 
with a doubtful eye. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said she to Una, ina whisper, 
“do you suppose she means to stay all win- 
ter?’’ 

**T am sure I do not know,’’ Una had an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘She is very lovely, you 
know, and it makes the house lively to have 
her here.’’ 

**Yes,"’ said Jessie; ‘‘but I don't think she 
ought to have asked Clarence to take her to 
the opera, and you remain at home on the 
score of economy.’’ 

“Bhe is so a A thoughtless and impuls- 
ive,’’ immediately apologized Una, coloring 
a little. 

“And the new music that Clarence 
brought home—she took it, and thanked 
him in sucha smiling, effusive way, be- 
fore he had a chance to say that it was tor 

ou.”’ 

a Oh, never mind these little things,’’ said 
Una. ‘She is my guest, and I want her to 
enjoy herself’ 

“She'll enjoy herself, never fear,’’ said 
Jessie. 

‘I eay, Una,” said Clarence Gray, one 
day, as he surveyed his wife with rather a 
critical glance; ‘‘why do you always wear 
those sombre black silk dresses? Why don t 
you put on something light and airy, such 
as Miss Muir wears?’’ 

Una turned red. 

‘You forget, Clarence, that I am not yet 
out of mourning for poor uncle Godfrey?’’ 
said she. 

“And your hair—your dress, is so like a 
nun,” he sdded. ‘‘Now Madeline isall 
crimped and flowing, like a shower of 


gold !"’ 
“But sheisa blonde, and I am a bru- 


‘Oh, well, that makes no Ss difter 
ence,"’ said Captain Gray. “Ido wish y_ 
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| would take @ little more pains with your 


dr ‘7 

You weed to be satisfied with me just as 
I was,’’ said Una, the tears starting wo her 
eyes. 
‘“‘There,”’ he said, ‘“‘now you are fiying 
into a passion.”’ 
And he turned round upon his heel and 
waiked out of the room, while Una hid her 
face in the sofs pillows and indulged in a 


good cry. 
She was jealous at last. Jessie read the 
— and wistful expression of her face 
ht. 
larence had no longer either nor 
ears tor his three months wedded wile. He 
sat by Madeline Muir's work-tab'e; he hung 
enraptured over the piano when the golden 
baired blonde sang or rattled off bewilder- 
ing bits of Beethoven; be played chess with 
her by the hour, while pgor Una tried to 
amuse herseif with a bouk, or stitched pa- 
tiently away at Clarence’s new wrist- 
bands. 
‘It's a shame,”’ said Jessie to herself. ‘‘A 
burning shame. And if our Una hadnt 
the temper of an arigel she'd tell that yel- 
low-haired siren to go home about her busi- 
ness.”’ 
But Una Gray was not what the world 
calis ‘x woman of epirit."’ She could only 
endure in silent agony. 

But one day Miss Muir was curled up on 
Una 6 sofa by the fire, writing, when the 
door bell rang. 

‘Dearme!' said Madeline, jumping up, 
putting her hand insunctively w the cheo 
aux de free of crimping pins on the wp of 
her head; ‘ it's Mr. Sedley, and me such & 
figure us this.”’ 

And, catching up her inkstand and port- 
folio, away she flew to her own room, all 
uncouvscious that the half. completed letter 
on which sbe had been engaged had slipped 
down to the carpet, where it lay when Jes- 
sic came in 

‘‘Humpb !’ said Jessie to herself, as her 
eye fell on the pretty Italian handwriting; 
“[ don t often pry into my neighbor's busi- 
ness, but I shouid really like to know what 
al) this is about.’’ 

And she read as follows : 

* Of course, my dearest Decima, I needn't 
tell youthat I am enjoying a delightful 
time here. 1 am having a splendid fliria- 
tion with my hostess’ husband into the bar- 
gain. To be sure he's a fool, but one must 
amuse one 8 self, you know, and—”’ 

Here the peal of the door bell bad inter- 
rupted the flow of Miss Muir's violet, inky, 
and vivacious sentiment. 

‘Indeed |’ said Jessie, ‘‘this ie quitea dis- 
covery. I don t think I have a right to keep 
it to myselt. ’ 

And she took the sheet of scented paper 
to Captain Gray. He turned scarlet as be 
glanced over it. 

‘Does any one else know of this?’’ he 
askcu. 

‘*No one but our two selves;’’ answered 
Jessie. 

‘Put it back where you found it,’’ said 
he. ‘‘Miss Muir will find out presently 
that there sare more fvols than one in the 
world !' 

When Madeline came down to lunch she 
saw the sheet of paper still lying on the floor 
by the sofa. 

‘ Dear me,"’ said she, languidly stooping 
to reciaim it, ‘‘l was so busy upstairs ying 
the new way of d»ving up my hair, that 
quite torgot my unfinished letter to Decima 
Dudley.’ 

That evening Captain Gray walked 
straight tothe sofa where Una was reclining 
with a headache, quite unobservant of the 
inviiingly empty caair which Miss Muir had 
drawn up to her own side tor bis particular 
bevefit. 

‘Una,’ said he, “how would you like a 
tripY Our regiment goes to Ireland next 
Tuesday, and I thought you would like to 


go.”’ 


Una's eyes brightened. 

‘Oh, Clarence!'’ cried she, ‘indeed I 
should enjoy it so much. But—Made 
line—"’ 


‘Oh, pray take me with you,’’ smiled 
Madeline. 

Captain Gray turned and looked calmly in 
her face. 

‘| beg pardon, Miss Muir,’’ said he, ‘‘but 
it will be convenient for me only to take my 
wife; and as your visit here has been pro- 
longed to sucha length, you will, perhaps, 
decide to return home before we lcave."’ 

Madeline Muir crimsoned to the roots of 
her radiant hair, and the appealing glance 
of her eyes were quite thrown away on the 
hard hearted captain, and not even Una had 
a word to utter in ber behalf. 

She went home the next morning, in a 
state of unutterable inuignation, and she 
Was not asked to repeat her visit. 

Una felt as if she had once more re-en 
tered the gates of Paradise. 

But she never knew what had broken the 
spell of Madeline Muir's baleful fascina 
uons, for Jessie kept her own counsel. And 
the young wife never had occasion to be 
jealous again. 

® -_—_eP 

A teacher in Springfield, Mass., asserts 
that profanity is in ng among the school- 
boys, and says that be nas known instances 
where a lot of them have arranged themselves 
in @ line along the fence and set up & compet- 
itive swearing just to see,who_could 








utter the most frig 


My First Patient. 


BY J. BALFOUR NEFF. 








medical college. My em was grant- 
ed me, and I was now ney privileged 
to practice as surgeon and physician. 
studied hard as a student; and now 
I concluded to have a few months of recre- 
ation before permanently establishing my 
selt as a practitioner. 

It was a mild November day upon which 
I left the great city, for a little townin the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

I went to visit my pretty cousin—Miss 
Elvira Adison, who was living here with 
her foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fulmer. 
It was my first visit here, since they lived 
in this unusually quiet inland town. 

One day, soon afier my arrival at Mr. 
Fulmer s, when I had finished reading the 
jocal paper, my cousin asked me whether I 
had noticed the announcement of the ball 
that was to be given that same evening at 
the principal hotel! of the place. 

‘] have read it, E!,’’ I said, indifferently. 

‘Well you'll go with me, will you not?” 

“] don't know. I don't care for danc- 
ing. I have only danced twice in seven 

earsand I detest a ball-room, since the 
ast occasion.”’ 

‘Indeed, and pray what has caused you 
to be eo doltish? Surely those two letters that 
you have a right to append to your name 
hasn't made you so disrespectful towards 
pleasure!”’ 

‘Not at all, not all! But I don't—”’ 

“Nol” she interrupted, ‘‘do you think 
that I believe you? You are merely trying 
to find how big a fib you can palm off upon 
me. I know you Frank Cornman! I'm 
sure you love dancing, as you did seven 

ears ago.”’ 

‘‘Weil I used to like to dance, that’s true; 
and perhaps I'd like it quite well yet. Tl 
go with you, but I think I shall not dance 
to night.” 

“Snall not! I'd jike to know why?” 

‘1 can tell you, Elvira.”’ 

“Then do, please; it must be for some 
strange reason, certainly.’’ 

‘*'Tis 80; but 1'}] tell you: I once accom- 
panied a lady to a balli—she was my be- 
trothed. Etvira, you know my jealous dis- 
position, to be sure; well, she too had a 
jealous inclination; now, it so happened 
that she danced—as I thought—rather too 
often with one particular gentleman, whom 
I disliked. Whether she did this to try me 
or for some other reason I’m not prepared 
to say; but I'll acknowledge that I was 
foolish enough to evince my temper; and 
for a sort of revenge, | commenced a non 
sensical conversation, in a low subdued 
manner, with a pretty coquettish young lady 
who chanced to be there, and whom I[ was 
aware was not liked the least bit by my be 
trothed. 

The result of this was we quarreled; but 
when a few days had paseed, and I had 
now a decided longing to make up with her; 
but when I, the next day, called at her 
uncle 8 residence, 1 was politely informed 
that she had left—had accompanied ber 
cousin to San Francisco. It was the truth; 
already bad come the payment for my gross 
conduct towards her. ‘To make a long story 
short, [ felt intensely wreiched, and since 
that night I’ve hated dancing and all its 
appurtenances. 

‘And have you seen her no more since?’’ 

‘No; soon after I went and shut myself 
up in the medical college—more for the 
reason to forget her than to study medicine; 
but despite these five years’ attentive study, 
I've not forgot her.”’ 

‘And what's her name, 
might she be?’’ 

‘Eva Lampton. Did you ever hear that 
name? do you know her? ’ 

“No, I've never heard it. But Frank 
you don't mean to die a bachelor, I'm sure?’’ 

“Ah, El, you rogue, | suspect. Are you 
turning your hand—or tongue—to match. 
making? ’ 

‘Indeed, I’m atraid you'll need the ser- 
vices of some matrimonial broker, unless 
to night at the bal] you might fall in—”’ 

Oa, you, what nonsense you re talking 
However,since you're 80 very anxious, I'l] go 
= to the ball.’’ 

‘That 8 right; that’s something lik - 
self. We'll start at seven.’’ aes 

That hour was not long coming and when 
we came to the ball room she introduced me 
to all the Jadies, with the exception of one, 
who was a stranger to her, as well as to 
me; the stranger, however, was known to 
one of the ladies to whom I had just been 
presented, and through her [ soon atter- 
ward learned that she was a young widow 
by the name of Mrs. Wallace, who had 
come to the town only two days beture. 

I enjoyed the dancing very much; and I 
— ee Elvira's prediction was re. 
alized. rea commenced 
Mrs. Wallace. ‘ wna Ge 

{ hardly knew what power she had over 
me; but she seemed to carry a peculiar 
familiar air about herself. She seemed like 
some one whom I had seen before—like she 
whom I had loved so long; yet I was not 
sure whether it was om | she. She seemed 


|x just uated from a prominent 


Frank—who 





not to recognize me, and if it w 
did perhaps not know me. us cha, che 














ascertain whether she really was whom 
~The lady from whoa 1 hed, learned 

he lady from whom 
name, volunteered to introduce me ner 
but as we advanced to where she was 
the disastrous cry 
through the spacious dance hall. 

It was discovered that the building 
burning in an obscure angle, which caused 
an ‘instantaneous rush for the stair-way; and 
through this unfortunately, Mra. Wallace 
fell down the entire filght, and sustained 
broken arm. 

She was at once conveyed to my cousin’s 
home—it being quite near—and as I was 
the only physician present, i forthwith re. 
stored her to consciousness and attended to 
her broken arm. 

Mrs. Wallace, her aunt, who had come 
with her to the town, and had soon heard of 
the disaster, came into the room. It wag 
now vacated by all, except my patient, her 
aunt, and the latter’s daughter—the lady 
who had volunteered to introduce me. 

The mother and daughter, in their con. 
versation with each other, made a few re. 
marks that assured me that my patient was 
really the one whom I sus her to be. 

The following afternoon, as I, tor the third 
time entered her apartment, she was seated 
in a rocking chair, before the glowing grate. 

“O doctor, how glad I am to see you,” 
she said with a sad smile. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Wallace; how's yourarm?” 

“Oh, there's still some pain; but it is not 
so severe as it has been this morning; but 
I’ve learned something delightful to-day— 
at noon. Miss Elvira tells me you are 
cousin, Mr, Frank Cornman.”’ 

“That sso, Mrs. Wallace.’’ 

“Oh Frank; can't you say Eva? It would 
be more like long ago.” 

‘And did you not recognize me?”’ 

“Not exactly, Frank; yet, I had a vague 
suspicion that prompted me to ask Elvira.” 

“And she, undoubtedly, told you some- 
thing more than just my name.”’ 

‘True, Frank, she told me indeed wel- 
come things.’’ 

“Strange, how we met; just as we parted 
—at a ball.’’ 

‘Indeed, Frank, it’s strange—and as E).- 
vira has told me, I must be your first pa- 
tient! ’ 

‘*’ Tis true, Eva—and it was my first ball 
too, since that time.’’ 

Naturally enough then our conversation 
drifted to her past life, and she told how, 
in her madness, not hearing from me, she 
had married a man she did not love. Her 
days with him were cursed, for he was a 
drunkard, and one of his drinking sprees 
had caused his death. After that event she 
had come to live with her aunt. 

It was a sad, sad tale she told me, and her 
sufferings must indeed have been worse 
than mine. And when al] was spoken there 
came both forgiveness for the past and sweet 
promises for the futtire, and we parted re- 
conciled as betrothed lovers. 

A few days later she went to her cousin’s 
residence, where she and her aunt were 
staying till Spring, and as may be supposed. 
: renee my ‘‘first patient’’ quite regu- 

arly. 

‘lowards the following Spring, I was the 
husband of Eva Lampton. Elvira Adison 
was principal brides maid; my thanks are 
always due herand her persuasive power 
that coaxed me to that ball. She claims to 
wr bg that she had been my matrimonial 

roker. 


Frencn Turivt.—Tne most striking 
fact with regard to the French working 
classes is that nearly all of them are pos- 
sessed of money. However little they earn, 
they save something. Thrift is their great 
characteristic; in fact, it is said of the 
French operatives that they spend less in 
proportion to their means than any in the 
world. Many keep their accumulations in 
an old stocking secreted in their houses; 
others—a daily increasing number—invest 
in various securities, the most popular in- 
vestment being the purchase of land. Every 
Frenchman, when he can, becomes the 
owner of the house in which he lives. Of 
course he is greatly aided in this by the 
French land laws and laws of inheritance, 
which cut the whole country up into small 
holdings. 


Tux ENoiish Duke —The English title 
of ‘‘duke’’ has from its first introduction 1D 
the fourteenth century been a mere honor- 
ary distinction. For a time it was confined 
to princes of the blood royal On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth only one English duke 
existed—the Duke of Norfolk, who was ® 
Catholic. At the “Restoratioa’’ the num- 
ber was increased by Charles II Only 
three of the present dukedoms date from be- 
fore his time. 


Live JewEeLry.—A lady of fashiov— 
Madame Musard—startled Paris, some ten 
years ago, by appearing at a ball with a live 
snake around her shapely arm. The snake 
was bound with a thin chain to » splendid 
diamond bracelet, and at once became & 
subject of intense excitement to the audi- 
ence. Several weak imitations in the shape 
of live lizards, etc., made their appearance 
in the following days; but the fashion did 
not take, and it soon died out. 
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sPRING, 





When spring is 
and hawthorn boughs are white with bloom 


of May 
And singing birds make ha music near, 
Oh, then a thousand hearts ip boliday. 
Life is more sweet; 
Youth revels in it with an added gest, 
Slow pulse of warms to a quicker beat, 
And grief sits lighter in the mourner's breast. 


For lo, the rain 
Is over, and the nighié is past and gone, 
Joy with the radiant morning comes again, 
And Sees bright hours are as the gracious 
wn. 


Thank God for Spring! 
Hopes dear and tender throng its pleasant 


days. 

Now that all nature is awakening, 

Wake, too, my soul, in strains of gratetul 
praise. 


Beyond the ( Grave. 








BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 





overlooking the river, a youthful cou- 
ple sat, gazing silently ext towards the 
other shore. 

Evidently lovers,—yet not happy lovers. 
Had they been so, at least at this particular 
moment, the two shadows cast by the full 
moon behind them were hardly separated 
by such a widened belt of light. 

His arm on the back of the seat and his 
head leaning on his hand, there was a look 
of quiet determination in the full handsome 
face that plainly spoke the strong soul 
within. And her features, only more fair 
than his, in that they were a woman's, Were 
as firm sut and resolute as his own. 

For some moments the still quiet of the 
spot was only broken by the splashing of the 
waves below. Then the young man, half. 
rising, spoke: 

‘Florence, under any circumstances such 
conduct were unreasonable, but now—’"’ 
he hesitated a moment and looked directly 
at her before continuing. 

‘Well, what now?’ she suggested, her 
cheeks flushing in the light, as her eyes met 
his defiantly. 

‘“Itis absolutely foolish.’’ 

Tne words were uttered with a cool de 
liberation that could leave no doubt he meant 
them. 

“Oh, indeed! I'm sure I’m obliged for 
your good opinion, Mr. Leighton. Your 
frankness is positively amusing;’’ and she 
burst into an hysterical little laugh that cer- 
tainly had considerable trouble in getting 
into existence. 

The man s face grew a shade sterner as he 
watched her, and her eyes fell beneath his 
meaning glance. 

‘ Florence, I want you to treat this matter 
seriously. It may havea serious determin. 
ation for me—for both uf us. There can be 
no perfect love without perfect faith; and if 
you believe others in preference to me, you 
lack that which is necessary for our happi 
ness. Tnere mever was & man or woman— 
who really deserved the name—that had not 
enemies, and we can hardly hope to escape 
them. Butif we confide qn and trust each 
other, so far as concerns us their efforts will 
be fruitless ’’ 

This was treading on the original point of 
the quarrel, and as Florence Edwards sat 
there listening to her lover's slow, thought- 
ful voice, her mind reverted, half ashamed, 
to its cause. 

The young physician, Alfred Leighton, 
was more than a favorite in Carlington, and 
there were many fair maidens who would 
have willingly taken the place in his heart 
now filled by Florence. But he seemed sat 
isfled with the love of the bright eyed, 
golden haired girl, and though ever cour- 
teous to all, gave little chance by his atten 
tions, for the gossips to claim his affection 
was ever doubtful in its fealty. 

There came a time, however, when the 
sky was overcast. Busy tongues had begun 
w say Doctor Leighton visited Squire Des- 
mond’s far oftener than professional duty to 
his invalid son required. 

Pretty Alice Desmond was known to 
warmly admire the handsome young or 
sician, and people only too seathe soughtin 
this fact an explanation of his frequent calls 
at Desmond Hall. The girl herself thought- 
lessly and undreamiog of il] consequences, 
had in a measure endorsed the story. 

In this shape it had come to Florence's 
ears, and she had taxed him with his du- 
plicity there at their favorite seat. He indig 
nantly denied its truth, but in the full spirit 
of feminine perversity, she persisted in pre- - 
tending to believe it. 

These reflections, like an undertone in 
music, followed him ashe spoke. When his 
last words died awry, and he drew nearer to 
her, she longed to throw her arms about his 
neck and speak with her lips the feeling in 
her heart, but the whim of coquetry was too 
strong upon her. It was so pleasant to be 
humored, petted and pam that she let 
the better impulse die and obeyed the 
worse. 

Had it been otherwise how much of mis-~ 
ery might have been saved to them. But it 
was not to be. 

“You know, Mr. Leighton,”’ was her calm 
reply. “I am absolutely ‘too foolish’ to 
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udge of such matters. My ingeenten is, 
wever, that Miss Desmond fally an- 
swer your expectations.” 

She would have spoken further, but his 
almost harsh interruption —— her. 
ae ee 

The tones, without the least trace of their 
old time gentleness stung her to the quick, 
and she answered without hesitation and 
= ~~) t: 

"Yes, and until the contrary is proven 
will continue so to do!”’ 

From this both being equally proud and 
determined the result was easily forecast. 
Enough to say parted. Perhaps not 
full of hate but certainly of gall and bitter- 
ness. 

And, in her present resolve to only take 
matters in the wrong way, it was not hard 
for Florence to convince herself that she 
was right. There may have been times 
when she wished it could all have been un- 
done, but her pride tcld her these were only 
weaknesses. 

As tor Alfred Leighton, none knew what 
he suffered. He made his rounds with his 
former care; was kindly and courteous to 
all as had been his wont, and showed no 
outward sign of the storm that may have 
raged within. But he never saw nor spoke 
of Florence Edwards. 

Of course in Carlington the estrangement 
was soon known and many divined its cause; 
and those who had been in doubt before 
now felt certain, seeing that Leighton’s gig 
bea Desmond Hall morning, noon an 
night. 

‘‘Alice Desmond has won him,’’ said the 
gossips, and plumed themselves upon their 
penetration. 

But if they had wished they might have 
interpreted it differently. Ere long the news 
came out that young John Desmond —Leigh.- 
ton's patient—was dying, and on the heels 
of this followed the annouacement that he 
was dead 

Some of the more just of the talk-mongers 
then confessed they may have een too pre- 
cipitate, but the many still cluag to their 
old belief. 

And Florence Edwards persuaded herself 
that she was of them. Very likely it would 
not have required much argument—particu 
larly if Docior Leighton were the advocate 
—to convince her of her error—but he never 
came. 

A year passed and brought with it nume 
rous changes. Many new people came to 
the little town and many left it. Among 
these was Doctor Leighton. He had an 
offer of a larger practice in a distant town 
and he went there. The greater advantage 
however, may not have been his only mo- 
tive. Perhaps the old spot was filled with 
memories too sweet to be a happy abiding 
place. 

So Leighton was succeeded by another 
physician, and almost the first visit the new 
doctor made was to Desmond Hall. The 
town was surprised and wondered who it 
could be now. And when it became known 
pretty Alice Desmond was smitten by the 
terrible disease that had taken her brother 
and her mother, there were few hearts that 
did fot grow sadder at her fate 

Day afier day the gig stopped at the Hall 
But as often as the doctor was asked 
about his girl patient, he only shook his 
head. It was but too plain he feared the 
worst. 

Winter had gone and with the spring —the 
season of youth and happiness—Alice Des 
mond passed away. [n the morning never 
since her illness had she felt so well, and at 
even she lay a corpse. : 

The only ones with her when she died 
were Florence Edwards and her nurse. She 
had sent for the former towards the end and 
spoke with her long and earnestly. 

The nurse atterward said that Doctor 
Leighton was their theme, and that slmost 
the last words of the dying girl had been: 

“Tt was I who separated you, and my go- 
ing will again make you friends I may not 
live to see it, but something tells me I shall 
feel it, even beyond the grave.”’ 

But this. perhaps, was only an old wo. 
man’s goesi 

The ng settled look of sadness on Flor. 
ence’s face became deeper, as the summer 

and gave place to the winter's snow; 
and another Springs grass and flowers 
bloomed over Alice's tomb 
Many and many & day Florence spent by 
the little mound in the cemetery. There was 
a quietness in the silent compsnionsbip of 
the spot that brought — of a longed 
i ace to her heavy heart. 
“oe since had she confessed to herseli 
the error of that bitter night. And it had 
not needed the words of the dying Alice 
to tell her the truth. It was pride alone that 
had withstood it from the first, and it made 
a sad and weary work. 
It was even such a glorious afternoon as 
this—that last happy one she had known. 
And seated there beside Alice’s grave the 
twilight gave way to deeper shadows, sil. 
vered by the rising moon. Even had she 
been conscious of _ flight, fear in such 
lace were want of reverence. 
* TA foot-fall mear at hand roused her from 
her reverie. Raising her head she saw op- 

ite, standing by the grave yet watch 
ce her, Alfred Leighton. Visiting the town 
hurriedly he had thought of seeing the cem- 





I want you to speak to me—to me. 
Sobs choked her utterance,and she sought 
to kneel before him on the grown 


mound. But his arm prevented it. 
‘Through her who lies below, Florence, we 
were parted, and h her it has been 
God's will that we should meet again. And 
it is more than a blessing, my ae that 
in this home of peace, peace should once 
visit our lives, never let us hope tod > 
The moon was high when they left the 
grounds that night, but wherever she shone 
her light saw none happier than this loving 
couple so sadly parted and so gladly met. 
—— 
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WEDDING GIFTS. 





EDDING presents, now so common 
in the first stage of matrimony, 


have come down from the feudal 
system. In almost al) parts of the 
civilized world such things are given and re- 
ceived, and, I might oll —tenteted. In a 
startin married life certain necessaries in 
the way of furniture, crockery, and 60 on, 
were always acceptable. Rich people a 
feudal lords would not object, on the bridal 
of their daughters, to receive presents from 
their vassals. In different countries differ- 
ent modes. The ee weddings in Scot- 
land are peculiar. ovited guests make 
contributions in money. One shilling is 
the general tribute, and half a crown is the 
princely offering. Out of the sum thus col- 
lected the not very costly expenses of the 
feast were paid, and the surplus went to 
wards buying the furniture. In the wed. 
dings of the poorer classes in Ireland, this 
levying contributions on guests never takes 
place. There is a collection, however, to 
raise a sum for liberally compensating the 
clerical gentleman who ‘‘has tied the knot,”’ 
and in the house of a rich farmer this swells 
up toa good round sum. In Wales, among 
the small farmers and traders, the custom 
prevails to this day of ‘‘bidding,’’ not single 
ests, but whole families, to a wedding. 
hat such an event is to come off, with the 
where and when, is duly advertised in the 
local newspaper, witha request that all per- 
sons who, in time past, have been similarly 
obliged in that manner, will attend, bring- 
ing presents for the bride and groom. Be 
sides this, particular and almost peremptory 
invitations, in writing, are sent to each 
household on whom the to be wedded folks 
may have some especia] claim for former 
generosity under like circumstances. Pres- 
ents of all sorte—food, furniture, flour, tuel, 
table and chamber linen, even sheep, lambs, 
calves, goats and ponies—are among the 
gifts. 


—_—_——P 

Tue Earl of Lonsdale, the sale of whose 
effecis recently ccurred, is in his twenty- 
fourth year, and has contrived, since attain. 
irg his majority, to run his splendid estates 
in Weetmoreland, yielding a revenue of 
$1 000 000 a year, into debt, and to spend 
$750 000 ready money besides. He mar- 
ried, a short time since, the beautiful Lady 
Gladys Herbert, sister of the Earl of Pem- 
broke and daughter of Lord Herbert of Lea, 
better known as Sidney Herbert, an eminent 
British statesman. The marriage was the 
lady's own choice, being against the wish 
of the family, and her brother refusing to 
attend the wedding on account of Lonsdale’s 
habitual intemperance and spendthrift 
habits. In two months Lady Gladys had 
to return to her mother, and her husband 
committed the disgraceful act of announc- 
ing in the papess that he would not be re- 
sponsible for her bills. 





Tue friends of a citizen of Baltimore 
have asked for the anpointment of a guar- 
dian for him, on the ground that he is in- 
sane and is squandering his property. They 
say that he bought $10 000 worth of furni- 
ture, and put a costly rosewood set of fur 
niture, with satin damask covering, in the 
cellar, where chickens roosted upon it and 
made their nests. Also, that he purchased 
eighteen clocks and as many bronzes, and 
when remonstrated with said that he had 
purchased them for eighteen houses he in- 
tended to build in Washington, t let to 
Congressmen. 

——— 

Ir is said of the ise Asa Otis, of New 
London, Conn., who left pay a million 
dollars to the cause of foreign missions, that 

robably no man in the United States spent 
foes for personal adornment than he. He 
was never shabby nor untidy in appearance, 
but he clung with a love surpassing that of 
women to a linen suit of scant measure in 
summer time, and a suit of prehisteric pat- 


tern clothed him in the winter season. He 
kept no horses, did his marketing himself, 
and carried home his purchases in a large 
willow basket. 
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as c,oads comaper the 
brightness of the sun, so an imi of 
clouds by wadding made of glass fibre would 
tem per el rio Mgnt 5 pap 
screens of — ng he uces the 
of lignt to ee ae cent., and at tne 
same time gets of shadows thrown by 
the opaq ue screens. 

Tus Usz or CHLonoronm.—Aph 
of Beriin seomsto have made & of 
the u! most importaa if bis ex mente do 
not misiead. He has found the addition 
of one part of rectified oli of tarpeatine to 
five of cnioroform, in the administration of 
that anwsthetic, ap to exert «4 stimualiat 
ing or life-giving effect on the Jungs, and pro- 
tects these organs from passing into the para- 
lyzed state which seems to be ucent by 
chioroform narcosis, and thus dan 
accidents from its use may, he believes, be en- 
tirely avoided. 
photo. 


Puoroerarnic Sats. — A 
grapher ion Germany has made seals and 
ren with the portraits of bis castomers. 
A thia layer of gelatine sensitized witn bi- 


g 


— wale 6 photon ~ Aye Oe ootipe 
o t under a v 
which the parts sbom are Setasnk in- 


soluble in water. The gelatine film is im- 
mersed in water, and tne parts not acted upon 
by light swell up, and we obtain a picture in 
relief, of which a piaster cast can be taken. A 
galvanopiastic copy being taken of the cast, 
we have a metallic faceimiie of the photo- 
graph, which can be employed aa a seal. 


How to See tar Winn —Take a pol- 
ished metaliic suriace of two feet or more, 
with a straigut edge—a large hand saw wiil 
answer the pur Take a windy day, 
whether hot or cold, clear or cloudy, oaly iet 
‘t not rain or theair be murky; in other words 
let the air be dry and clear, but thisits not es- 
sential. Hold your metallic surface at right 
angles to the direction of the wind—4 ¢., if the 
wiod is nortao, hold your surface gust and 
west, but instead of holding the surface verti. 
cai, incline it about forty five rees to the 
horizon, s0 that the wind, strik ng. giances 
and flows over the edge (keeping it straignt) 
as water over a dam. Now sight carefuily 
over the edge at some iminate anid sharpiy de 
fined object, and you will see the air iow over 
the edge as water over « dam;mwake your obser- 
vations caretuliy, and you will bardly fall to 
see the air, no matter how cold; the resait ts 
even better when the san is obscured, 

- 3. — 


Harm and Garden. 





WatTernino Horses —Horses saovuld be 
watered in tne moruing betore they are fed. 
Aftull drink of water immediately after being 
fed ta asnre way of producing indigestion, it 
notinfiiammation. When water is drank by 
horses the bulk of it rr directly to the tntes- 
tines, and little of it is retained in the stom. 
ac 


h. 

Arete Orcaarps.—If you have not a 
young orchard piant one thisepring. Farm. 
ers often do not seem to realize that the old 
orchards will not bear forever, Plant only 
standard varieties thatare known to do well 
in your neighborhood ; let the varieties he 
few, and nine tenths of them the long keep- 
ers. fate winter apples can be soid — 
months in the year, and almost always bring 
extra prices inthe spring. 


Tue Tea Plant —Fifty thousand tea 
plants have been distributed in the Middle 
and Southern States, and in from three \w four 
years they will bave attained a size to permit 
afull picking. Experiments have been made 
with leaves raised in the grounds of the Agrt- 
cultural Department, and in the Carolinasand 
Georgia, which were prepared after the Ja- 
panese method, with perfect success, Some of 
the samples were declared to be, by dealers 
and experts, excellent mp and the tea 
made from it as good as could be bought any- 
where.” 

Insectivonous Biros —Few of us are 
sufficiently aware of Lue true value of our in- 
sectivoroas birds. From early spring antil 
late autumn these restiess visitors haant the 
fields and gardens in quest of food, prying 
intoevery nook and crevice where the destroy- 
ers of our crops lie concealed, a countiess host 
of which falis a prey to thetr busy search dur- 
ing the seasons of planting and harvest. 
Every bird that frequents a farm—if we ex- 
cept the henhawk and crow —comes to offer us 
an unpaid service, whose importance we can 
hardly overestimate. 


House Insects, Erc.—No insect which 
nasualiy infests the houee and crawls over the 
floors or wood work can live under the appilt- 
cation of hotalum water. It will destroy red 
and black ants, cockroaches, spiders and 
chintz bugs. Take two pounds of alum and 
dissolve itin three or four quarts of botling 
water. Let it stand on the fire until the aiam 
ie all melted; then apply it with a brush 
(while nearly botiing hot) to every joint and 
crevice in your Closets, bedateads, pantry- 
shelves.etc. If, in whitewashing a ceiling, 
plenty of alum i*# added to the whitewash, it 
will keep off tn+ects. 


Carne or Wocnns —As soon as the 
wound ts infileted get a littie stick—a knife or 
fle handle will do—and commence to rap 
gently onthe wound. Do not oy for the 
hurt. but continue until it bleeds freely and 
becomes perfectiy numb. When this point ts 
reached you are safe—ail that is necessary is 
to protect it from the dirt. Do not stop short 
of the bleeding and the numboess, and do not, 
on any account, close the opening with plas 
ter. We have used, and seen this used, on all 
kinds of simple punctures for thirty years, 
and never knew a single instance of a wound 
becoming inflamed or sore alter treatment as 
above. 
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Pour coples,oneyesr - - + - * 6.00 
Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to get- 
ter-upofeub - + - = += = = 16,00 
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NOW I8 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 
Tus Poser to their friends and asking them to join 
® clob. 

By doing so you will confer a favoron us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
te join you and youeach get Taz Post one year st 
$1.%. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.6 
each, aud we send you a copy FREE ; or, divide the 
$14.0 by eleven. and you each get your paper for 
$1.37. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get Tas Post one yeoar—@ times—at 
enly 1.2% each. 

Money for clube should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any timeatsame rate. It 
is not necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
abould go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in « 
registered letter. 


@@” To secure the premiam oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
case. 


Address 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
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CONVERSATION. 


[' we would be agreeable and improving 
companions, we must be good listeners, 
as well as good talkers, and carefully 
observe certain occasions of silence. No- 
where is there room for the display of good 
manners eo much asin conversation. It is 
® part of good manners not to talk too 
much Remembering that the first syllable of 
the word conversation is con (with), that it 
means talking with another, we should ab 
stain from lecturing, and be as ready to lis. 
ten as to talk. In all ages, women's conver. 
sation has been made a subject for ridicule. 
They are said to talk too much; to have ven- 
omous, spiteful tongues, to be addicted to 
gossiping, to disdain argumentation, and 
sense, in theirtalk. For ourselves we be 
lieve that the sins of the tongue are com 
mitted about equally by both sexes. Of 
course women have more talking to do than 
men have, for social intercourse is mainly 
indebted to them for its existence. And 
their desire to please in society may some- 
times tempt women to talk too much. Let 
not the Cynic quote in reference to the con- 
versation of such women, Pope's lines : 
wense ave ae leaves ;and where they most 
Much fruit of sense beneath Is rarely found. 

What are, and what are not ‘‘woman's 
mights,"’ is a point much disputed; but that 
it is their duty to cullivate the art of con- 
versation, none will question. But as the 
hearts of women are kind and sympathetic, 
so have they no excuse for crushing little 
sensibilities, violating little proprieties, and 
overlooking little discriminations; in a 
word, for committing those faults which 
make (he conversation of ill natured people 
eo dispiriting and painful. 

The aim of every talker should be never 
to be long, and never to be wrong. And 
the only way we can approximate to this 
perfection of sociableness is to cultivate 
both our heads and our hearts. The con- 
versation of really cultured people is never 
vulgar, and never empty; more than this, it 
is free from envy, hatred and al! unchari- 
tableness. Within certain easily defined 
limits gossip is agreeable and essential to 
the carrying on of polite intercourse. If 
all gossip were strictly eliminated from 
conversation, conversation wonld cease to 
be. We could not always engage in meta- 
physical discussions. We cannot always 
throw ourselves with animation into the 
political ehanges of the world. The gossip 
on which we should frown, which we should 
not tolerate in our hearing, or allow to pass 
without indignant protest, is that which 
concerns the motives and characters of oth- 
ers, that which maligns the absent, and 
that which is in feeling and purpose un- 
kindly. Slander should be put down reso- 


lutely; and that sort of insinuations which 
tends towards slander should meet deter. 
mined opposition. A lie which is half « 
truth is ever the worst of lies. 


Tune is a very false notion in the world 
respecting employment. Thousauds im- 
agine that if they could live in idleness 
they would be perfectly happy. This isa 
great mistake. Every industrious man and 
woman knows that nothing is so tiresome 
as being unemployed. During some sea- 
sons of the year we have holidays, and it 
is pleasing on these occasions to see the op- 
erative enjoy himself; but we have gener. 
ally found that after two or three days’ rec- 
reation the diligent mechanic or laborer be- 
comes quiteunhappy. Often he sighs over 
the wretchedness of beingidle. The fact is, 
we are made to labor ; and our health, com- 
tort and happiness depend upon exertion. 
Whether we look at our bodies or examine 
our minds, everything tells us that our Cre. 
ator intended that we should be active. 
Hands, feet, eyes, and mental powers, show 
that we were born to be doing. If we had J 
been made to be idle, a very large portion 
of our bodily and mental faculties would be 
redundant. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 

Wuart is supposed to be the largest tree 
in the Southern States is a tulip bearing 
poplar near Augusta, Ga., which is 155 
feet hight and 9 feet in diameter, its lowest 
branches being 55 feet from the ground. 





A German physician of celebrity has 
lately been investigating the subject of 
early rising, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that, far from making a man ‘“‘healthy, 
wealthy and wise,’’ it has quite the con- 
trary effect, and shortens life instead of pro- 
longing it. Inthe majority of cases which 
he has investigated the long-livers have in 
dulged in late hours, and at least eight out 
of every ten persons that attained the age 
of eighty years, and upward, were in the 
habit of not retiring to rest until the small 
hours, and of remaining in bed until the 
day was far advanced. He has no doubt 
whatever that early rising is a most perni- 
cious habit for those who go to bed late, 
and, like Charles Lamb, thinks it better for 
everybody todelay getting up until the 
morning has had a chance to become well 
aired. 


Leapina German newspapers give de 
scriptions of the persons who attend, 
and of business done at the weekly parlia- 
mentary soirees given by Prince Bismarck, 
their important political influence being re- 
cognized. Tobacco is smoked, beer is 
drank trom silver mugs, and the opinions of 
representatives and journalists are swayed 
by the fascinating statesmen. There are 
subsequent suppers for ladies, no servants 
being present, and after that champagne is 
oflered; but even the ladies prefer silver 
mugs of beer. Prince Bismarck’s great 
dog, the ‘‘Reichshund,’’ still lives, and is a 
prominent figure at the Chancellor's ‘‘par- 
liamentary soirees.’’ As soon as the visitor 
has disencumbered himself of hat and 
overcoat, the Prince and his sons come for- 
ward to receive him, usually accompanied 
by the renowned dog, which put Prince 
Gortechakoff in such terror during the Ber- 
lin Congress. 


Previous to the abolition of serfdom, the 
Russian nobles were thought in Europe 
the richest and most liberal men in the 
world. In Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere 
they were in the habit of scattering their 
gold with Javish hand. The emancipation 
ukase of 1861 put an end to their preposter- 
ous displays of extravagance. Now and 
then, however, an aristocratic Russian, per- 
haps a lady, turns up in Paris to revive the 
memory ot old times. A Russian princess 
has within the past few years been the rage 
in Paris, creating a world of gossip by the 
costiiness and charm of her dress and jew- 
elry, and by the artistic splendor of her 
salon, which, during the whole of one win- 
ter, was decorated every Saturday with new 
wall paper, furniture, carpets and pictures. 
Waddington, Gambetta, and other French 
statesmen, as well as ambassadors and cele- 
brities of all kinds, have been among the 
habitues of her salon. 


Fox hunting abroad has proved as ex- 
pensive as it is hightoned. There are -not 


maintained at present in the United King - 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, num>er- 
ing between them an aggregate of 6 600 
couples of hounds. It is difficult to assess 
the cost of keeping these picks. A writer 
0 far back as 1866 puts the total expense 
for the season of hunting a county three 
days a week at $6750 The Esrlof Wilton, 
writing more recently, increases the estimate 
to $8,125, with an addition of $1,500 if 
hunteman be kept. Fox hounds of a high 
breed are very valuable; at a sale in 1870 
forty-three hounds produced over $15,000. 
Giving 150 horsemen to each chase, and 
reckoning that 140 packs in England hunt 
four days per week, it is calculated that the 
fox causes the expenditure in England alone 
of $5 000,000 a year. And yet the times 
are hard over there as well as in this country. 


Tue re-establishment of capital punish- 
ment in Switzerland will be a severe blow 
to those who advocated its abolition all over 
the world. The new Swies Constitution of 
1848 began by abolishing the death penalty 
for political crimes. Then the cantons of 
Freiburg, Neuchatel, and Zirich did away 
with it for all crimes in 1864, the canton of 
Tessino following their lead three years 
later. In 1874 the canton of Freiburg re- 
imposed capital punishment, both infanti 
cide and assassination having enormously 
increased, but it only remained on the 
statute-book for five months, fur before the 
close of the same year the new Federal 
Penal Code had abolished capital punish 
ment altogether in all the cantons. And 
so perpetual imprisonment has been tried 
just five years all over Switzerland as the 
punishment tor murder, and found wanting; 
that is, it has been found insufficient to deter 
the criminal classes from perpetrating the 
most heinous of crimes. The truth of the 
matter is that perpetual imprisonment did 
not mean imprisonment for life in Switzer- 
land any more than anywhere else. Ad- 
ministered after this fashion, it may easily 
be imagined that it soon ceased to have 
much deterrent effect, eo that in sheer self- 
defence the law abiding portion of the Swiss 
community have been forced to recur to the 
old fashioned penalty. 

Srewinoa is a sort of secret handwriting 
peculiar to women. Many « strange his- 
tory, many & life's poem, has been traced in 
thread by the needle, hemmed into shects, 
darned into stockings to be trodden under a 
thankless foot, stitched into wreathings of 
flowers and garlands. Every day these re- 
cords are written, but never read. Charac- 
tera marked in invisible ink will lie hidden 
in blank parchment, unsuspected, for years, 
and at last the breath of fire, like the touch 
of a wizard, will call them to light, and de- 
liver their message. But no sage will ever 
translate the histories traced by the needle, 
of patience, of heroism, of passion, and an- 
guish. How they are written and stored, 
these poems! Every household has its stores 
of such family archives’ In the linen 
chests they lie; on the shelves of deep 
presses; in the drawers strewn with laven 
der; inthe wardrobe hung with dresses; in 
the cupboard with mended hose; in the 
locked drawer where the little trousseau is 
arranged, smooth and orderly, of the baby 
who died; in the trunks, packed between 
laughing and crying, of the bride who will 
shortly go forth If alight were suddenly 
given to read these hidden writings, what 
wild revelations, what beautiful lessons, 
what outpourings of joy, what majestic ex- 
amples of endurance would startle the 
world, and make it blush for the affectations 
it treasures in staring print! 


QUEEN VicTorra has brought all her 
children up with ideas of strict economy. 
An illustration of one of the results is given 
in a Paris letter: ‘‘Her daughter who mar- 
ried the Crown Prince of Prussia, is in this 
respect a child after her mother's own heart 
On the occasion of a large dinner given not 
long ago, her Royal Highness was seated at 
the table with her back turned to the buffet 
upon which carving took place, but on the 
other side of the room; directly opposite to 
her a long mirror reflected faithfully what 
she was supposed to ignore, and therein she 
saw—oh, horror of dishonesty — a head 
waiter take a chicken upon the fork, and in- 
stead of carving it for her guests, stick it, 
fork and all, into the wood under the table, 
After dinner her Royal Highness went as 
usual to the kitchen to see what became of 








less than 168 separate packs of foxhounds 


undewvoured food (for servants were not al- 


lowed to touch that) and there she counted 
five whole chickens. ‘‘Where,”’ said this 
excellent housekeeper, ‘is the sixth?’ 
From the cook to the last waiter all de- 
clared that it must have been eaten. “No,” 
said her Royal Highness, ‘‘there were 
twelve chickens; six were carved, here are 
five; where is the twelfth?’’ After listen- 
ing to culpable protestations she singled out 
the delinquent as chief executioner, and, 
followed by all the others, marched into the 
dining-room, where, raising the cloth from 
the carving table, she brought the missing 
chicken to light, and the astonished thief 
was forthwith dismissed.”’ 


Court etiquette in England has been 
considerably relaxed since Prince Albert’s 
death, betore which it was very strict, as 
the Prince Consort was a great stickler for 
the proprieties, and had frequent occasion 
to remind the high born young English la- 
dies who were in attendance upon the 
Queen that they were expected to remain 
standing when Her Majesty or himself were 
in the room, and that they must not join, 
by word or laughter, in the conversation un- 
less addressed or requested to do so. One 
of the maids of honor, who has since mar- 
ried a peer of the rea'm, was the fortunate 
possessor of a magnificent voice, and was 
one day bidden to sit down at the piano and 
sing something. She declined to doso, feel- 
ing nervous and forgetting that a Queen’s 
request is tantamount toa command. The 
Queen insisted, but the lady urged that she 
hada cold. ‘Well, then, you had better 
go to bed,”’ said Her Majesty. *‘No, thank 
you,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but, if you don’t 
mind, I'll sit down,’’ and she did. For- 
merly a royal personage took nothing from 
the hands of any one who was not of ‘‘gen- 
tle blood,’”’ and the Queen herself is still 
very strict in requiring that all the personal 
attention she needs except at table is ren- 
dered by the Jadies and gentlemen attached 
to her court. The Prince Consort when 
out shooting would never take his gun 
from the hands of a gamekeeper, but al- 
ways required that it should first be given 
to an equerry-in-waiting. The Q een is in 
the habit of drinking a glass of water every 
night before retiring. Louis Philippe hav- 
ing heard of thiscustom, when Her Majesty 
visited him at the ‘‘Chateau d’Esu’’ in 1843 
ordered a@ servant to present her with one. 


) The Queen refused it, and the King, seeing 


from her manner that something was 
wrong, sent the glass again by one of his 
sons, and this time it was graciously ac- 
cepted. = 

{lex is an end of all romance about hid- 
den ocean depihs. We can speculate no 
longer about peris in chambers of pearl, or 
mermaids, or heaped treasures and dead 
men's bones whitening the coral caves. 
The whole ocean floor is now mapped out 
for us. The report of the exploring expe 
dition sent out from London, in Her Maj- 
esty’s ship Challenger, bas recently been 
published. Nearly four years were given 
to the examination of the currents and 
floors of the tour great oceans of the world. 
The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, would 
be a vast plain, with a mountain ridge in 
the middle running parellel with the A meri- 
can coast. Another range crosses it from 
Newfoundland to Jreland, on the top of 
which lies a submarine cable. The ocean 
is thus divided into three great basins, no 
longer ‘‘unfathomable depths.’’ The tops 
of these sea mountains are two miles below 
a sailing ship, and the basin, according to 
Recius, fifteen miles, which is deep enough 
for drowning, if not for mystery. The 
depths are red in color, heaped with vol - 
canic masses. Through the black motion- 
lees water of these abysses move gigantic 
abnormal creatures that never rise to the 
upper currents. There is an old legend 
coming down to us from the first ages of 
the world on which these scientific deep sea 
soundings throw a curious light. Plato 
and Solon recorded the tradition, ancient in 
their days, of a country in the western seas 
where flourished the first civilization of 
mankind which, by volcanic action, was 
submerged and lost. The same story is told 
by the Central Americans, who still cele- 
brate in the feast of Izcali the frightful catas- 





trophe which destroyed this land with its 
stately cities. De Bourbourg and other 
archeologists assert that this lost land ex- 
tended from Mexico beyond the West In- 
dies. The shape of the plateau discovered 
by the Challenger corresponds with this 





theory. 
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me, relic “us ~~ 

: rin love an ane; 
: re one must send you back, I suppose, 
gome sutama day; bat the day she chose 
gooms many a@ day too soon. 


coffined you lay In her breast, 
gm felt ner heart grow cold; 
aaiso diet slowly, and least soft prest, 
y heart dies now, for the rest, 
3 same when told. 


stay with 


otas 

ha much tb 

i may coms, there may be room 

d hold your troth; 

Lie nere at my heart and share its doom— 

If life, you may vet Come forth from your tom b; 

If death, | nave barted you both. 
———> ee 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
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CHAPTER XLiIL—[continvuep ] 


There was nothing else forit. I knew 
that ifhe missed the sentry, he would most 
likely spoil my plan; so, at the risk of being 
geen by the watch, I stood boldly up ia the 
seatry 8 piace took a step this way and that 
way, and thea began to whistle softly to 


A wor 
To hope an 


myself. F 

ft wisa bold trick, but Laure was taken 
in. He could see some one was on guard; 
he could hear the watch; and the face of the 
man atthe wheel was plain enough by 
the binnacle light, so that all seemed 
well 

“If Rolls only makes his attempt now 
we're undone,’ I thought. But all kept 
still aft, and then I shuddered like for fear 
the Cuban should speak to me; but he did 
not say a word, only turned to go down 
again; and my breath came freer, asI felt 
for the lashings I had got ready for the pri- 
sonera I hoped to make; while I’m afraid if 
Laure had come tome thenl should have 
been his death, and then have secured the 
cabin hatco 

As I said before, I breathed freer, and 
turnel my attention to where the four men 
were atthe rum; but the next moment I 
was taken all aback again, tor Laure came 
up once more, stood still, as if listening,and 
then sayiug to me, ‘*Keep a sharp look out,’’ 
he turned once more to go. 

“Right,”’ [ mumbled out, as if my mouth 
was tuiofbaccy; and the next minute I 
could hear his voice quite plain through the 
other half of the skylight. 

“Now or never,’’ says to myself in 
dread lest that watchful cur should spoil 
my chance; and, going down on hands and 
koees,[ leaned through the hole; for he had 
gone down to where those two poor womeg 
were, and [ wasin a state of horror asto 
how they'd fare. 

“With a will, Mr. Dutch!" I says; and 
grasping My arms, mext moment he was 
through, and lying on deck aside me, just 
aswe could hear the scrooping noise of 
Rolls closing the hatch of the fore-cuddy. 
Tben up came theskipperand Mr. Park- 
ey. 

“Quick, Mr Wilson!’ I says; and the 
naturalist had hold of my arms; but, just as 
lexpected, he shot up when he was wanted, 
for there was a slightscuffl2 by the wheel 
as | gave a heave, the watch stopped their 
chatter to listen, and as I rose up liketo 
hoist Mr. Wilson out, he went back into 
the cabin witu @ crash, talling against the 
bulkhead which separated it from the cabin 
Woere Laure was, and if I had not darted to 
the haich, he would have been up with the 
helluounds at his back. But he was too 
late; I bed the hatch over, and then turned 
'o help Rolls, who, like a brick as he was, 
had gone to the watch, while Mr. Dutch 
dashed Gown to fete up the women. 

[ need hardly tell you thet the skipper 
Was already in the thick of it; and Pollo 
coming Up, having silenced bis man with a 
‘ap on the head, it was even odds; but the 
lellows fought savagely, and it was not un- 
lil the sentry was cut down, and another 
hada bullet through him, that the other 
‘wo were lashed fast neck and heels to. 
gether 

Now, all this time they had been thun- 
dering and battering away at both hatches, 
but I was in hopes that they would hold 
fast till our hands were at liberty, when a 
crash told us that something had given 
way, and, running aft, we heard two pistol- 
a a Rye a one after the other, and 

i e i 
hehe es and a figure standing by 
Rm hand was raised to fire, but I dropped 

€ pistol. for I remembered that it was 
‘mpty; and, sword in hand, with my blood 
me I dashed at whoever it might be, but 
nly to miss my aim, for he darted aside, 
en my Cutlass with his in an in- 


It was cleanly done, that guard; and I 
pouldn t have thought he had it in him, for 
was no otherthan Wilson, who had climb. 
sha, Well armed, and senta couple of 
wey through the hole Laure and _his party 
fe oattered through the hatch. He wass 
ta 07 in need and a friend im deed that 
pear as if he hadn’t come upas he had, it 
us Perhaps have gone precious hard with 
ex- 


But there was no time to be lost, for I 
every moment they would find their 


way up on deck from one of the cabin win- 
dows; and nqw, in place of wishing for 

we prayed for light, soasto be 
able to see our enemies, and from which 
side we should next be attacked. 


forkse) ; for, though we'd got the wu hand 

there was no knowing for how lout th eaaa 
be; and, besides, we all knew well that if 
once the savages below got us under, there 
would be no mercy for us now. 

What a night that was, and how long the 
day seemed coming! I was going about 
from place to place, to see ifI could make 
outdanger anywhere, when Mr. Datch 
called to me, and madea communication, 
whose end was that, with Mr. Wilson's 
help, we drew the two prisoners to the cabin 
hatch, aud left him to guard them and the 
cabin, while Mr. Dutch and I dro 
through the skylight quick as thought. But 
they beard us throu the bulkhead; and 
directly after we heard a hand on the door, 
andthe key move, to which I answered 
with a shot, crashing through the panel, and 
whoever it was dropped, while for reply 
another bullet was sent back. 

Mr. Pugh had darted to the inner cabin, 
while I kept guard, and now appeared with 
Mrs. Pugh, Mr. Studwick and his sister,she 
holding him on one side, and Mr. Meldon 
on the other. 

“Quick as you can, sir,’’ I whispered, 
‘for there’s some devilment ‘most ready;"’ 
when, mounting the table himself Mr. 
Dutch put a chair ready, and helped Mr. 
Studwick and his sister up beside him. He 
then drew up the chair, planted it firmly, 
and was through the skylight in an instant 
He then asked Miss Studwick to mount, but 
she would not until after her brother; and, 
with the doctor's help, the poor feeble young 
fellow was dragged up ThenI hearda 
sound as startled me, and running to the 
table, I caught Mrs. Pugh in my arms, and 
dragged her down and to one side, just be- 
fore three or four pistol shots came tearing 
through the bulkhead, making the splinters 
fly in all directions. 

‘‘Now, up quick,’’ I said; and leaping on 
to the table, I dragged her on, lifted herin 
my arms to Mr. Dutch, and the next minute 
she was in safety, when expecting another 
firing, I jumped down again, and went on 
my hands and knees. 

Just as I expected, they fired again; but, 
being dark, their shots did not tell; and 
before they could reload, I had jumped 
upon the table and climbed out to the 
rest. 

‘It’s a wonderalmost that they did not 
try to make them safe before,’’ I said. pant 
ing; and then, having made Mr. Studwick 
his sister, and Mr. Pugh comfortable under 
the bulwarks, we began to take steps for 
making ourselves a little surer. For in 
stance, we laida tarpaulin on the cabin 
skylight, and a spare sail over that,and then 
again on the sail we coiled all the ropes and 
cable we could. The cabin and forksel 
hatches we served in the same way, and so 
it was quite impossible for any one to get up 
that way; while just about daybreak, when 
a head appeared over the rail, close to the 
wheel, the chop old Rasp gave sent it back 
again in ® moment, so that there did not 
seem much to fear for at present. 

Daylight, and then girious sunrise—a 
big word that for a common sailor; but sai- 
lors, asarule think adeal ofthe bright 
sunshine and the dancing waters. Anda 
bright morning that was, cheering us all 
up, so that, with a grip, I went w Mr 
Datch and axed his pardon for hitting Lim 
—axing too,at the same time, how he found 
himself after the stab I put in his pocket. 
But there, instead of laughing, ifhe didnt 
turn all ofa tremble, and his voice was 
husky as he shook me by both hands, and 

a— 

“God bless you, Oakum, and forgive me 
for ever doubting so true a man.”’ 

“Don't you be in a hurry, sir, with your 
thanks. Maybe we ain’t half done yet. 
We ve divided the ship, and got the deck 
anda beaker of water, and there's what 
rum them four didn’t finish; but they've 
got the below decks and all the prog, unless 
we can find some anywhere else. We've 
got the upper hand, but now the questioa is, 
can we keep it?’ 

“No, you can't,” shouts one of the fel. 
lows lying tied on the deck. ‘so—"" 

He didn’t say any more, forMr Wilson 
fetched him a slap on the face with the flat 
of his cutlass, and then the fellow lay and 
muttered most savagely. 

We had a bitof a refresher in the shape 
of some cold water with a dash of rum in it; 
when Mr. Dutch said that there were some 
provisions in their cabin below, and volun 
teered to get them if I stood at the skylight 
opening with two loaded pistols, to com 
mand the door that Mr. Dutch had kept on 
the outside. d 

I did not much like running any more 
risks than we could help; but food I knew 
we should be obliged to have, and if we 
could get it without attacking Laure and 
his party, so much the better. For though I 


Now, this came from the side of the 4 
light over the matineers’ cabin, for so far 
pn ety Serer pang into the one 
where Mr. Datcl and bis friends had been; 
and, seeing this, Mr. Dutch again volun- 
teered to go down, after we had moved Mr. 
John Studwick and the ladies for safety un- 
der the port bulwarks, thrown another sail 
or two over the skylight, and then bowsed 
upa bitofan awning; for the sun came 
out, and beat heavily upon the poor sick 


man. 

But having been made a big man of now 
—the skipper being bad with a wound— 
and being consulted on all points I gave it 
againstanybody going down: for, says I, 
‘You've too vallablea man to be spared, 
Mr. Datch, sir; and one can only go down 
after that there prog when we're reg’lar 
dead beat.’’ 

My advice was taken, though if it hadn't 
been I don't know as I should have gone 
and hanged myself; and there we sat, lis 
tening to the movements of the mutineers 
below, and wondering what deviltry they 
were planning, till all was as stil! as stil) the 
wind falling calm, and the sea turning like 
glass; while the only sound we could hear 
was the twitier. twitter of Mr. Wilson's 
birds down below, which, by goodluck, 
had got plenty of water and seeds; for, 
knowing as the little things had sense 
enough only to eatjust as much as is good 
fc at had well filled their boxes the day 
before. 

“D ye hear the birds, Oakum ?”’ says Mr. 
Wilson to me, just as if there was nothing 
else inthe world but birds, and I do be 
lieve as he thought they was the most im- 
portant thing living, save only fora bit 
when he was thinking of Miss Bessy; and 
perbaps, after all, he thought her only a kind 
of eweet song bird as Le would like to have 
slong with the others. However, ‘‘D'ye 
hear the birds, Oskum ?”’ he says. 

“Yes, sir, I do,’ I says “I was just a- 
thinking about 'em when you spoke.’ 

‘‘Were you?’ he says, brightening up, 
and laying down his pistol. 

‘Yes, | was,’’ I eays; ‘‘but don’t you lay 
down that there bullet iron, for you never 
know how s00n you _ | want it,sir. While 
we're like this, sir, you'll have to sleep with 
both eyes open, and you a-nussin’ a pistol; 
while as to what you gets to eat, you 
must pick that up on the point of your cut- 
lass. os 

‘But about the birds,’’ he says, eagerly. 
‘How many are there left ?’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ I says, ‘“‘I can't rightly say; 
but I wasa thinking that if we could get 
‘em up on deck by shoving a bole through 
the wires with a boat-oar,there’d be enough 
of ’em, with ’conomy, to last usall for eight 
days.’’ 

‘‘What ?"’ he says, staring. 

“Why,”’ I says, ‘lowancing ourselves to 
one big bird apiece, or two little uns, we 
could keep ourselves alive for a bit.’’ 

He didn't say a word, but looked just for 
all the world as if he thought it would ha’ 
been a deal more like the right thing to do 
to cut one of us up small to feed his litile 
cock sparrows and things, if they ran short 
of food. So, just out of a bit of spite like, 
I says to him, drily, “You might try 
Miss Studwick with a bird now sir,’’ I 
says. 

‘Hold your tongue!" he says, quite 
fierce, and looking to see it anybody had 
heard. 

‘‘Wouldn't makes bad roast, sir; and 
this bere sun's hot enough to cooks bul 
loca.”” 

‘Will you be quiet ?’" he says. 
‘“‘Andshbe’d pick them bones, and tho- 
roughly enjoy—’"’ 

‘Oakum,’’ says Mr. Datch, just then in a 
whisper, ‘‘what s that ?’’ 

I'd heard the sound at the same moment 
as he did, and for a momentit did not 
strike me asto whatit might be; but the 
next instant I was at the side with a cocked 
pistol in my hand, an example - followed by 
all the others, for, through our bad watch 
ing. two men out efthe cabin had drop- 
ped | overboard, risking the sharks, and 
were ing for the poop, when! hailed 
them to stop, covering one with a pistol the 
while. 

He saw that it wes of no use, so he asked 





knew that it must come to tnat, I wanted to 





for a rope directly, and heaving him one, we 


the beside ia less 
no time; but the other one swam on and on. 
down every moment so that I 


emerge ds + po oe y=} poh 
fora rope when we could hear thecabia 


I thought I'd lost him once, for a streke 
was madeattheline witha cutlass out of 
one of the cabin lights, but Isvon towed him 
out of reach. when Lenaie threw him the 
endot arope, and we had him aboard 
too. 


Now, what with two wounded men and 
four prisoners, we had our hands more than 
full; so after a short bit of consideration, ft 
was decided to risk the opening of the fore- 
cabin hatch, and make the men 
down one ata time; we, for humanity's 
sake, keeping the prisoners who were 
wounded. 

So we took our four with their hands 
lashed, and thea with Mr. Wilson only oa 
guard, we four stood ready; and Mr. Dutch 
giving the signal, Rasp raised the hatch, 
when a fellow leaped up savage, but I had a 
capstaim-bar ready, and down he went 
again quicker than he came up. Then 
anther tried, but [ served him the same, 
when they stopped that game, and began 
to fire up the hatch, till [sang out that we 
were going to send down their mates. 

But sending down was one thing, and 
making them go was another; for the first 
fellow turned rusty and wouidno't stir, til 
seeing that half measures were no > 
nudded to Mr. Dutch and he put a pistol to 
the fellow's ear, and at the same time I 
gave him just a tap on the head with a mar- 
linespike, when he went dowa sharp, and 
the others followed. 

Rasp clapped the hatch down so quick! 
that the last chap’s head must have felt it; 
but that put a stop totheir firing up at us. 
And tnis being done, we felt safer, thou 
none the less compelled tw keep a atrict 
watch. 

And so the day wore away—not a long 
atall; for rather dreading the —_ as 
I did, it seemed to come on quickly, and 
this was the time I felt sure the mutineers 
would make their attack, perhaps to get the 
better of us. 

The night turned out bright and starlight; 
and after making the bestarrangements 
we could for the watch, we patiently waited 
forany new dangers that might befall us. 
Even Mr. John Studwick, sick as he was, 
insisted upon taking his turn at watching, 
and baviog now plenty of arms, he sat with 
his sister by him to guard the fore hatch, 
Miss Bessy going from time to time to the 
side, and keeping an eye the cabin win- 
dow. Two or three times, too, Mrs. Pugh 
came to me, and talked about our posivion 
in whispers; and somehow or another she 
seemed to grow upon one, until I swore to 
myself that I ddie sooner than the poor 
women should be left to the tender mercies 
ot the scoundrels who had seized upon the 


shi 

We had two or three false slarms during 
the nigbt, but that was all; and the next 
day broke finding us all half famished; and 
now it seemed that either we must attack 
the party in the after cabin, of oneot us 
must go down and try for some more pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Meldon said he would go, and he 
turned towards Miss Stud wick, as pens aren | 
her to say something; but she never look 
his way atall. So, after making our ar- 
rangements, we lifted the tarpaulin, Mr. 
Meldon dropped through, and in & short 
time handed up to me several tins of pres 
erved meat, some biscuit, and a couple of 
bottles of wine. 

He made four jourieys betore I heard 
even a movement in the next cabin, and 
then there came a muttering as of some one 
wakiog from a drunken sieep, and we all 
made up our minds that, having pleaty of 
rum below, the cabin party had had a 
drinking night of it. 

I never expected to see him up on deck 
without a tew shots being exchanged, but 
there he was, safe; and after dropping the 
tarpaulin, the provisions in moderation 
were served out, and no mea) was ever 
more welcome. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
8AM OAKUM 8 NARRATIVE, 


N the morning reg lar Laure used to 
take two of the cnaps down below two 
Mr. Meldon, and he used wo doctor 
their wounds for them, as I used to 
hear; tor, seeing they never felt disposed to 
trust me nearthe prisoners, ‘cept ai diving 
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times, I used w haug aWay, sad never at- 


go ; but I on sending a 
now and then by the bird, tel 
I was making my plans,and that 
to waite bit. | used to tell them 
the linnet; and it got to be so 
iff wanted itto take a mes- 
had to do was to take away its 
and water over night, and let it 
daybreak, and it would go as straight 
ble to the broken skyligaot, flitdown 
come beck inabout ten or fifteen min- 


ules. 
I know itmust have been a disappoint- 
ment often w them below; but then I 


cf 
He 


tts 


noticed. Then, two, 1 was puzzled a deal 
about things; Il wanted to knuw what I 
ought to do for the best. Try aad seize a 
boat, and get them aboard or to get the up 
= sae when there was only the watch on 
ec 
This last se-med the most likely way; 
for going sfloat in an open boat, with the 
chance of being picked up, is queer work, 
and the sort of thing that, when a man has 
tried once, he is well satisfied not to try 
again. So being, as it were, head man, I 
settled that wed seizethe ship; and alter 
talking it over, the first chance [ had, with 
Rolls and Lennie, they quite agreed, think- 
ing about salvage, you see; and then I be 
gan to reckon up the stuff Id got to work 
wi 


th. 

To b gin with, there was Mr Pugh, who 
was as goodastwo; so Iput him down in 
my own mindtwo. Skipper two, Mr. 
Parkly two, and Mr. Meldon two. 

Then, going on with my best men, there 
was Rolls, who was also good fur two, if he 
was putin the right way. 

Then Lennie, who hadn't quite got his 
ane noua: so I put him down at one and a 
half. 

Next came Wilson, who was right 
enough, no doubt, in his way; only bein 
so long and wankle (weak, sickly), f 
couldn't help thinking hed be likea knife 
I used to bave—outand out bit of stuff, but 
weak in the spring; and just as you're goin 
to use it for something particular, it nome 
shut up, or else double backwards. That's 
just what I expected he would do—double 
yp hsayaig > sol durent only put him 

own for balf a one. 

Then there was the chap who cried. He 
showed fight a bit in the scrimmage; but I 
hadn't much faith in him; there was too 
much water in him forstrength; so I dursn't 
put him down neither for more than half. 
While as for Mr, Studwick, poor chap, and 
his sister, and Mrs. Pugh, they were worse 
than noughts, being like in one’s way. So 
you see that altogether I had to depend on 
five twos was ten, and one anda half waa 
"leven anda halt, and a half made twelve; 
aod another haif which | utto balance 
the two noughts to the bad, making all 
told, what I reckoned as twelve, and myself 
thrown into the bargain. 

And nowcame the question: How was 
we good men and true ata disadvantage to 
get the better of they? [ turned it over all 
sorts of ways. Once I thought I'd get the 
doctor to p'ison the lot, only it seemed so 
un-English like, even if the others were 
mutineers and pirates, while most likely 
they wouldn't have taken the p'ison if we'd 
wanted them to P'ison ‘em with rum, so 
that they couldn't move, might be managed, 

rhaps with some of ‘em, ifthe stuft was 
aid in their way: and that might answer, if 
a better plan couldn t be thought of. To go 
right at them withouta stratagem would 
have been, of course, madness, though 
Rasp was forthat when I talked to him, 
saying, that all we had to do was to 
get first fire at ‘em twice, and = shoot 
a lot, when we could polish off the other 
five easily. Now, that sounded all very 
nice; but I was afraid it wouldn't work; so 
I gave it up, andasked Rolls his opinion; 
but he said he hadn t none 

I'd have given something to have hada 
ong palaver with Mr. Pugn or the skipper; 
for I think we might have knocked up some 
thing between us that would have kep’ out 
water. Buta talk with him being out of 
the question, I had to think it out myself, for 
Rasp hadn't much head, ‘cept for diving; 
sad al! I could come at was, that the best thing 
was to leave a bottle or two ofrum where 
the watch could find it; and then, if we could 
shut down the hatches on the others, we 
mightdo some good That seemed the 
simplest dodge I could get hold of; for it 
looked to me as ifthe more one tried to 
work out something fresh, the more one 
couldn t. 

I watched my chance, and wrote outall 
my plan,and stated itto Mr. Pugh; and this 
time I contrived, when no one was looking, 
to drop my letter down the skylight, telling 
him that he was tosend mean answer by 
the bird, writ big, so as | shouldn't make 
no mistakes in the reading of it. Next 
morning as soon as! was on deck, I found 
that I was too late; fur Laure and a couple 
of the chaps were hunting the bird about; 
while, as it flitted from side to side of the 
deck, you could see a bit of white paper 
tied under its wing, and it must have been 
that as set them on after it. 

I knew well enough that if the bird was 
caught it would be al] over with my scheme, 
and praps with me; sol went at it with 


he others, trying to catch the little thing, 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


cvuitiviug, bough, io frighten it all 1 couid, 


so that it flew up into the rigging; and being 
nearest at the time, I followed it out on to 
the main yard. 


“Be careful, Osakum,”’ says Laure, as I 
went cautiously out till I was right over 
the water, the canary going right off to the 
end; but I got my feet into the stirrups and 
followed on, expecting to see it flit off to 
another part of the ri ping I'd made up 
my mina what to doif I could get at it; for, 
though I liked the pretty little thing, there 
wass wonderful deal depending on whe. 
ther it was caugat or not; while all the time 
I was abusing wnyself for not being on deck 
sooner. I'd letthe bird's cage open the 
night before, ready for it to get out; and 
now it was plain that ithad been down to 
the cabin, and Mr. Pugh had sent mean an- 
ewer. 

But it was no use to grumble; there was 
the bird before me and if it would only keep 
suull for another haif-minute, I thought 
saw my way clear. Plenty were now 
watching me from below; and, fortunately 
for me, iasiead of flitting off the litue bird 
crouched dowa upon the yard arm; so that, 
creeping nearer aad nearer,I got quite with- 
in reach, when, making adash as it were 
tocatch it, | knocked the poor little thing 
stunned into the sea, makings sham slip 
at the same time, and hanging by my 
ha nds. 

“Yah hh! you clumsy villain!’’ roared 
Laure; ad then to one or two about him— 
**Lower the boat, and pick up that bird.’’ 

‘Lost, after all,’’ I growled to myself; 
when suddenly there was a splash, a fish 
rose, the poor little thing was sucked into a 
pairof big jaws; but we were safe. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


T ismore than I dared to hope for,” 
said Dutch, as they stood clustered 
round alantern placed uponthe deck, 
‘for it was a bitter struggle.’’ 

‘Bitter indeed,’’ said Mr. Parkley, with 

a sigh. ‘‘l little thought our silver was go- 
ing to be so stained with blood.’’ 

‘*It may be al] washed off yet,’’ said John 
Studwick, who wassianuiog by, looking 
ghastly pale. 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ said his father. 

“That you have not gotit home yet,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘and will not while that 
scoundre] ison board.’”’ 

“Then he shal! not stay on board long,”’ 
exclaimed the captain, angrily. ‘‘There is 
the land, and # boat shall take him, and all 
he likes to claim for his followers, as soon as 
morning dawns.”’ 

Hester shuddered as she crept close to 
her hushand, ard feltas if she could never 
cease to fear so long as the villain was at 
large; but his words comforted her, and for 
the restof the night long. careful watch 
was kept, and not without need, for several 
attempts were made by those below to force 
their way on deck. 

Morning came, though, at last, as bright 
and sunny as if man never troubled the 
earth with his struggles, and as the sun 
arose the extent of the past night's troubles 
were more clearly seen; for the doctor's ac- 
count showed that of their own party four 
had rather serious wounds, while two of the 
enemy lay dead, having succumbed to their 
injuries during the night. 

To get rid of the dangerous party below 
was the next thing; and at last, surround 
ing the forecastle hatch, the cable was cast 
off, and, as soon as the opening was laid 
bare, Laure darted up, sword in one hand, 
pistol in the other; but Dutch seized one 
hand, Captain Studwick tue other, and he 
was disarmed, and roughly thrown down 
into the little cabin from which Hester had 
been rescued. and the hatch secured. 

Having now no leader, the other men 
came sulkily on deck, and gave up their 
arms without a struggle, and all were or 
dered over the side into the boat, a 
plentiful supply of beef and biscuits was 
furnished to them, witha couple of guns 
and ammunition, and they were rowed 
ashore, to make the best of their way to any 
settlement they could find. 

‘And now for the senor,’’ said Captain 
Studwick, as he returned with his well 
armed party aftersetting Laure’s followers 
ashore. 

‘‘We must not let him ashore with those 
scoundrels,’’ said Dutch, firmly, ‘‘or he 


will contrive some piot to get back with 
them and retake the ship.”’ 

Hester shuddered as she heard his 
words 

‘‘What would you do then?’ exclaimed 
Mr Parkley. 

*‘Keep him on board until we find some 


place to see him ashore, a couple or three 
hundred miles away—anywhere away trom 
here.”’ 

There was 80 much reason in Dutch's 
words that it was decided to follow nis ad. 
vice, repugnant as it was to have the villain 
with them in the same ship. 

‘And now; then,’’ said the captain, ‘‘my 
motto is homeward bound; though we can- 
not sail with wind and tife like this.’ 

“But we must not stay so near the land,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Parkley, glancing uneasily 
| towards the sands, w the followers of 

the Cuban had been landed. 





“I'm afraid we must,’’ was the reply; 








“but surely we can contrive Ww keep our 
prize, now we have got the u hand. 

The feeling that they could, neither sail 
nor get rid of Laure acted like some great 
depressing influence on board, but the mat- 
ter was inevitable, for to set him ashore 
would have been like patting fre to gun- 
powder, which was safe enough left alone; 
so careful arrangements were made, and 
these being in the tace of them thoroughly 
secure, a more mar ow influence began 
to pervade the vessel, and the partners Con- 
gratulated one another on the escape they 
had had. 

As for Oakum and Rasp, they went from 
one to the other chuckling and enjoying the 
interpretation that had been placed on their 
behavior; Oakum, in particular, seeming to 
think it the height of human enjoyment to 
have been thought sucha scoundrel when 
he was straining every nerve to save his 
friends. . 

Night hadtallen again, and to ensure 
conus further surprise, Dutch, Mr. Park- 
ley, and the captain were ali on deck, well 
armed and watchful, meaning to kéep their 
posts till daybreak, when the schooner was 
to start on the head of the tide. 

Nothing more had been seen of the men 
set ashore, fur they had plunged at once 
into the forest; and the Cuban was so well 
secured that little was to be feared from 
him; but, all the same, an uneasy feeling 
prevailed, and Dutch told himself tuat he 
should not feel satisfied till they were well 
at sea; and on reporting this to Mr. Parkley, 
that individual replied— 

“Neither shall 1, Dutch Pugh, nor yet 
when we have got the treasure safe home; 
for you see if that scoundrel does not go to 
law. What’sthat you say, Rasp?’ he said, 
turning sharply, for the old man was close 
behind, 

“Oh, don’t you take no notice of me. I 
was only chuntering to myself. I could not 
help hearing what you saidto Mr. Pugh 
there.’’ 

Almost contrary to their expectations, the 
night passed without any alarm, and at day- 
break, the tide still not serving for a couple 
of hours, Dutch and his friends went to lie 
down, leaving the deck in charge of Oakum 
and Rasp with instructions to call them at 
a specified time. 

Dutch, however, felt that he could hardly 
have dropped asleep when a strange feeling 
of uneasiness came over him, and, reproach 
ing himeelt for leaving the deck even now, 
he awoke fully, tositup andtry to get rid 
of the confusion that oppressed him. 

Fora few moments he could not tell 
whether he was awake, or dreaming that he 
was once more busy diving, for there was 
the clanking of the air-pump, splashing of 
water beside him, and heavy feet passing 
overhead. 

But itwas no dream Hardly had the 
deck been placed in charge of the deputies 
than Rasp beckoned up Pollo and the two 
sailors who had been so faithful to them,and 
began to talk in a low voice, saying some. 
thing which evidently gave them the great 
est satisfaction; and Rasp softly chuckled, 
and rubbed his hands as he turned to Oa. 
kum. 

“I don’t like it,’’ said the old fellow; ‘‘it’s 
cowardly.”’ 

‘Not it,’ said Rasp; ‘and ifit is, what 
then? I orly mean to give him a dose of 
it,and if he dies, why that’s his own 
fault.’’ 

‘And ours,’’ said Oakum. 

Yah!" ejacuiated Ruisp. ‘‘Look here, 
old squeamish; thatchap sa tiger, and if he 
get's loose, he'll ®e the death of all on us, 
won't he ?”’ 

**Devil a doubt on it,’’ said Oxkum. 

“Very well, then; I've gota score to pay 
him off,"" growled Rasp; ‘‘so’s them poor 
fellows who’ve got tue mark of his knife on 
them; and, besides, I kep’ bim from cutting 
my soots to pieces on purpose to give him a 
taste.’’ 

*‘But it’s like murder,’’ said Oakum. 

‘It was like murder for him to cut that 
there chube when the best diver in Eng 
land was down; and now we'll see how he 
likes it.” 

“What, and cut the toob?” said Oa- 
kum, with alookof horror on his honest 
face. 

“Not L I'll only send the warmint 
down, and give him a quarter of an hour, 
that’s all ’’ 

Oakum gave way, and felt a grim kind of 
satisfaction in helping to bring the Cuban 
on deck, where, in spite of his struggles, he 
was forced to assume one of the diving suits, 
and, almost before he knew it, the helmet 
was thrust over his head and secured, mak- 
ing him a complete prisoner, at the mercy 
of his tormentors. 

‘ Now let the sharks have a go at him if 
they like,’’ said Rasp, as he forced the pri 
soner to the side. ‘I've a good mind not 
to give him a safety line; but there, I won't 
be shabby.”’ 

As he spoke he secured the rope to the 
Cuban's waist, and then,as he fully realized 
that they were going to send him overboard, 
Laure made a desperate struggle to free 
himself, pee allin vain. There were five 
to one; the gangway was open, and, actin 
all together, Laure was forced to the side 
and tell backwards intothe sea with a sullen 
plunge. 
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CHAPfER XLV 







“GOOD-BYE ” 
ASP had placed a 
and a supply of air was bene’ 
& su now augmented 
man sent to help 
wae, with a look of satisfaction Res 
ae ryt life-line and tightenes i, 
ttle, to feel the unwilling diver’ 
a He Il be pullin bay 
‘He’ pu hard d 
led the oid fellow.” “Only let . 
shark—one of his first villi 
Wonder what Mr. Dutch ’Ii say when he 
knows how we ve been serving Out thy 


‘*What does all this mean?’ exc laimey 
Dutch, coming so suddenly u the groap 
tnat they started asunder, and the air pent 
wre y giving that rascal 

“Only ngt & lesson 
ing,’’ growled Rasp. in dr. 


‘Whom? Waat do you meant Yq 





surely don’t mean to say that Laure 
prisoner P . & 
‘They re on’y having a lark with him 


sir, Qe d Oakum. 

‘Quick, there! Pump, scoundrels!” 
exclaimed Dutch; and the wheel Tound 
once more. ‘‘Rasp, Oakum, pull here! Yoq 
dogs, it mischief had befallen that maa | 
can never torgive you.”’ 

Setting the example, he hauled upog 
life-line; and Pollo running to his help, the 
Cuban was dragged to the and lay 
motionless on the deck as Dutch fred 
him of his helmet, and exposed his bigs 


face. 

“Quick! Call up Mr. Meldon,” ered 
Dutcao; but that gentleman was already a 
deck, and, to the great relief ot Dutch, é 
clared the Cuban to be still alive. 

lt has been a narrow escape for him, = 
between dread and the want of air, another 
few seconds would have sufficed to finish 
his career. Asit was, quite an hour escap 
ed before he recognized those who had 
worked hard to restore him, and thenit 
was witha malignant of disappointed ms. 
lice. 

‘‘He’'ll do now,’’ said the doctor; and, » 
the patient seemed disposed to sleep, 
left him—Oskum, who was exceed 
penitent for the part he had taken, 
stationed as sentry at the door. 

Meanwhile, Captain Studwick had takes 
advantage of the breeze and tide, and th 
schooner was once more under way, thread. 
ing her course amongst the rocks, and gm 
dually leaving the cuocoa-fringed strand be 
hind. 

Every one was on deck watching the re 
ceding shores, and in full expectation of 
some uew danger springing up Ww hinder 
their homeward journey; tor with the tres- 
sure they had on board, it was determined 
to tempt fortune no more, but to makeall 
speed across the Atlantic as soon as they had 
cleared the inland sea. 

Favorable winds sped the schooner ats 
rapid rate through the water, and all seemed 
so peaceful and happy that it raised a feeling 
of dread in those who had found the other 
portion of the voyage so rife with peril 
Rasp shook his ‘head, and said that they 
were not safe home yet, while Oakum was 
away; but as soon as Oakum began to 
and prognosticate evil. he changed his tone, 
and declared that they would soon be 
home. 

The voyage home to Hester and Besy 
seemed like a glimpse of Heaven, tor Hester 
was ever by the latter's side, striving 
to make her forget the past, and re 
in her loving, grateful looks; while Bessy, 
though no words passed, knew that M ~ 
loved her with all his i though for 
sake, and lest he should arouse 
susceptibilities of her brother, he maintained 
silence. But she knew that the day @ 
come when he would speak, and ber 
leaped with joy asshe saw his patient ae 
duity in attending to her brother, pe 
turned daily —— aoe more wow 
and sou ght bis help. 

But the presence of two sick en 
not without its influence on the lite 
of the ship, and Captain Stud wick M 
with nervous dread for what he s8¥ 
come ere long, - that ai 
might again be looked upon 4s & 

For nen h Mr. Meldon said it Pong 
many words, he gave him fully 
stand that poor John Studwick’s days 

rowing very few. 
° In fact, the doctor felt that it was oo 
question whether Laure or John 
would be the first to leave them, 
former seemed never to have t lay in 
from the shock of his descent, but lay 
helpless, raving state, evidently Bretiog 
weaker day by day, till, in place the cabia 
up tosit and watch the sea from and tbe 
window, he now rarely Rasp, wD 
only with the assistance of old ro cause 
as a kind of recompense for perry purse, 
of his state, constituted himself 
and waited on him night and day. ,, grow: 

“T hate him like the very 014.00. (fag; 
ed Rasp, when talking about him : for 
‘ but as I've had my bit of s 8° ion die libe 
what he did, I aint going to see 
a dog for want of help. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Minnesota flour is landed 
within one month after it is b 
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BY Ww. B. 
——_ 


he bursting of the leaves, 
By the lengthening of the eves,— 
Spring is coming. 
By the flowers that scent the air, 
Ky the skies more blue and fair, 
By tbe singing everyw 
Spring is coming. 


All the woods and fleilds r@oice— 
Spring is coming. 

Only nere and there & voice— 

Here of buds the worm has worn, 

Here of birds whose nest is torn ; 

‘Tnere of those whose life is pent 

Far from pleasant sight and scent— 

Walls, as if their life’s distress 

Won a new, wild bitterness ,— 
Spring is coming. 


EE eee 


Fra Diavolo. 


BY F. A. D. 











lia Brand, as she leaned back in the 

traveling carriage, beside her guuty 

old guardian, Eben Brown, Eaq_, al- 
derman ot the city of London, as it siowly 
rolied upon its way on the route to Naples 
—‘‘shall I never see thee again ?”’ 

“Not with my consent,’’ growled the old 
fellow. ‘‘Rome’sa humbug.’’ 

“What! St. Peter’s?’’ cried the young 
lady; ‘‘and the artists ?”’ 

“Pahaw! now I know what you're think- 
ing of—that confounded Claude Crayon, who 
was always dangling round you. Do you 
know he had the impudence to ask my per- 
mission to pay hisaddreases to you?’ 

‘And what did you tell him?’’ inquired 
the voung lady, eagerly. 

“T told him——’ 

‘‘Hush!'’ said tne young lady, putting her 
sott nand upon her guardian's lips. ‘‘L'm 
ashamed of you.’’ 

‘-I'm ashamed of you,’ retorted the alder- 
man, ‘‘for thinking twice of a shabby fellow 
wiihout a penny—you who are to come of 
age in three months and into the possession 
of fifty thousand pounds. "’ 

The young lady was silent and looked out 
uf the carriage window. 

‘‘What adark, gloomy valley this is we're 
passing though,’’ she said, by way of chang- 
ing the conversation. ‘‘It looks the very 
place for brigands. I wish you'd taken an 
escort,’’ 

“Pahaw!'’ said the alderman. “I don't 
believe in these robbers. Hullo there! 
Pietro!"’ 

Pietro was the courier, and was riding on 
the box with the coachman. On hearing his 
name called, he turned round promptly, and 
answered, with his usual servile grin: 

“Excellency!’’ 

“Did you load my pistols ?’’ 

“Yes, your highness—and put them in the 
pockets of the carriage.’’ 

“Allright, then. Drive on!'’ 

But at this moment tnere was a crash! and 
down came the carriage, nearly overturning 
in its fall. 

The coachman and courier sprang up 
lightly, and while the former saw to the 
horses, the latter extricated the inmates of 
the carriage, more frightened than hurt. The 
linch pins had come out, and two of the 
wheels had rolled oft—the harness was 
broken, and tnere was no getting on till 
that had been patched up with rope. 

While the alderman was foaming and 
raving at the accident, Miss Julia pulled 
out her drawing-book, and was beginning 
to sketch the scene, when a shrill whistle 
was heard. 

The coachman and courier crying out, 
‘the brigands!'’ crossed themselves and fell 
flat upon their faces 

Four armed men in the picturesque cos- 
tume the stage has made us so tamiliar 
with, rushed from the bushes. 

Julia screamed. Her guardian succeeded 
in getting out one of his pistols, and fired 
without hitting anyone. 

The robber knocked the alderman's pistol 
from his hand and his hat over his eyes, 
tripped him up, and tied him hand and foot 
with a bit of rope. 

He then threw his arm around Miss 
Brand’s waist, and followed by his compan- 
ions, hurried into the woods that clothed 
the steep hill by the roadside. 

‘Fear nothing,’’ be whispered; ‘‘it is I— 
Claude Crayon. Don’t you know me?’ 

“Claudel’’ exclaimed the young lady, re- 
cognizing her lover in spite of his disguise. 
‘How could you do such a thing ?”’ 

“Desperate cases require desperate reme- 
dies,’’ replied the artist. ‘‘You were about 
to be lost to me forever—so my friends and 
myself planned this rescue I bribed the 
courier to draw the bullets from your guar- 
dian’s pistole—tor I thought even you, ro- 
mantic as yon are, wouldn't wish me to haz 
ard life and limb in the adventure. The 
breaking down of the carriage was a part of 
the programme. Now you shall decide my 
fate. If you love me, you will fiy with me 
to Naples. There isa ore waiting for 
us ala turn in the road. If you cannot 


4 YRIOUS Rome!” exclaimed Mies Ju- 


pardon my prasumation, say but the word 
—and I will restore you at once to your 
guardian.’’ 





“You knew how weak and ying I 
was, and how I have suffered from his im- 


perious nature, or wouldn't have acted 
as you have done,” whispered Julia. “You 
knew you were in advance. But 
you have spoiled all my romance—I thought 
we were attacked by real robbers, and not 
masqueraders. Claude! Claude!”’ she added 
= sudden change of manner, ‘‘who is 

Claude raised his in the direction ot 
hers, and beheld a tal) figure, in full brig- 
and costume, advancing from the thicket, 
carbine in hand, and bending his black 
brows upon them. 

The young painter turned pale. 

“Who are yout” he asked of the in. 
truder. 

The stranger drew himself up to his full 
height. 

‘Men call me,” he replied haughtily, 
‘‘men call me ‘Fra Diavolo!’ ’’ 

Claude cast an agonized look at Julia, then 
threw his arm around her waist, and drew a 
pistol from his vest pocket, for this was one 
of the most celebrated brigands of the age. 

‘Put up that toy, young man!”’ cried the 
robber, in a voice of thunder, ‘‘or I'l] send 
a bullet through that fool’s head of yours. 
Resistance is vain. Look around you.’’ 

Claude obeyed, anu beheld encircling the 
-_ where they stood, a number of ruf 

anly fellows armed to the teeth. He dropped 
his pistol with a groan. 

“You are free!'* said the brigand, with a 
contemptuous smile. ‘‘You are too poor a 
prize. A fairer oneis ours. By forest law 
this maiden is our own. It is rare that 
beauty's smiles beguile us in our out- 


— 

Julia turned deadly pale; but the color 
mounted to the painter's cheek, as he 
= her convulsively to his heart, and re 
pled: 

“You must hack me to pieces before you 
lav a hand upon this lady. 

The brigand chief emiled—his manner and 
bearing were no longer menacing. 

‘You're a pack of cowardly humbugs!’’ 
cried a well-known voice, as the alderman 
was brought into the ring by three atout fel- 
lows, struggling and kicking ‘Do you 
know wholam? I’man Eaglishman—an 
alderman of the city of London. I'll pros- 
ecute you! You shall all be hung!”’ 

Fra Diavolo smiled and waved his band. 

‘Cease this foolery, old man—and you, 
gentlemen, listen to me. I will show you 
that Satan is not so black as he is painted. 
You will acknowledge that you are com 
pletely in my power. Now I will mention 
ihe terms on which I will release you.’’ 

“I won’t hear ’em!”’ shouted the Lon- 
doner. ‘There's a statute against com- 
pounding a felony.”’ 

‘*You, gentlemen,’’ said the brigand to the 
artist and his companions, ‘have received a 
varning against playing with edge tools. 
Stick to your own business in future. You, 
fair lady. wished to see a real brigand. Be 
hold him! Outlawed from society—a wan 
derer like the wild wolfin the forest—a man 
without name, family or friends, save those 
whose fortunes are as desperate as his. 
When men shall tell you of the crimes of 
Fra Diavolo, remember that he restored yon 
to love and happiness when he might have 
made you his victim. My terms are sim 
ply these: give your consent to the mar 
riage of this youngcouple. They love each 
other, and it is out of your power to keep 
young hearts that love asunder.”’ 

‘‘Well—well—I consent,’’ grumbled the 
aldermen. 

“I presume,’’ said the chief advancing, 
‘that | may then congratulate and salute the 
bride.’’ 

But Julia drew back with a shudder, and 
the artist's eyes flashed fire. 

For a moment an angry flush mounted to 
the robher's brow, but it died away, and he 
said with a melancholy smile: 

‘‘Pardon me—I forget myself. I wil] im 
pose no repulsive conditions~-and add only 
a prayer that none of you will mention a 
word about this interview ”’ 

He waved his hand in token of farewell, 
and then he and his band vanished in the 
deep woods. 

The aldermin, his ward, the painter and 
his party, regained the carriage, which was 
now righted, and they were soon en route 
tor Naples, where the artist and Julia were 
united in the presence of the British ambas 
sador. 

The adventure at Fondi was duly con 
signed to the bride's journal, but it was not 
till Fra Diavolo s career had closed that she 
ventured to impart it to her friends. 

- —— 

Mr. Tennyson, waiking in a London park 
the other day, met a writer who describes 
the poet thus:—‘‘He looked tall, somewhat 
stout, round shouldered, and he walked with 
a stick, as though the _ were hanging 
about his legs or feet. He bad a long beard 
which almost buried his face, and wore a 
pair of large, round, Chinese-looking spec 
tacles; had on & ver broad-brimmed, 
weather worn felt hat, dark trousers and 
gaiters, several undercoats or jackets, cov- 
ered over all by a thin, shabby looking, red 
tweed dust coat, buttoned very gg al 
though it were much too sma!) for bim 
Dangling outside, from what should have 
been # clean white shirt front. was a pair of 
large gold rimmed nose-spectacies. He was 
one of the oddest-looking creatures [ have 
ever seen out of a Mormon meeting. 


VICTORIA AND BROWN. 


MOMENT more, and out came a 
closed wherein, as it whirled 
by, one t the faintest glimpse of 
SS ee ee eee n ac 


knowledgement of the salutations of the 
crowd. ‘There she is!’ There she was. 
The is out of sight in a moment; 


’ v 
haired man, in a Scotch cap, oa at the 
back of the carri It was the Queen's 
bod rd, John Brown. 

**There he goes to take care of her,*’ said 
mine host of the tavern. ‘Shouldn't like 
to be the man as tried to touch her when he 
was by. He's as big as a ‘ouse and as 
strong as a lion. He looks after her, he 
does, and quite right of him, too; he's paid 
to de it.’”’ 

This was not bad asa rude definition of 
the position and duties of this favored ser. 
vant. Brown stands in about the same re- 
jationship to his royal mistress as the lion 
to Una—be 1s to see that no harm befall. 
The extreme simplicity of the Queen s life 
has long made some domestic of the sort 
necessary. In the Highlands tne Queen 
loves to roam about in perfec: freedom from 
etiquette and ceremonial , and yet it would 
not doto have her roam quite alone. She 
is no longer young, and there are dangers 
by flood and field in such a region. Brown 
exactly supplies the want; he would lay 
down hia life for her, not without requiring 
two or three in return, and he thinks noth 
ing of carrying her in his arms, and per- 
haps a princess or two to follow her, across 
a fordable stream When sbe rides he takes 
his place at the head of the pony, and if the 
poney were too troublesome he probably 
would not make much difficulty about car 
rying him. 

Brown is not a lacquey—he wears no liv- 
ery; on the other hand, he is nota gentle 
man by birth, Hehbas a sort of undeter 
minate office as Strong Man. He is death 
on all iniruders on the Queen's privacy. 
Once when he met some re, orters whom he 
suspected of dogging her footsteps for 
‘copy,’’ he ordered them off the public 
highway as though he held all the High 
lands in fee. It was grossly illegal, but they 
went 

He is a true clansman in the character of 
his service; he worships the Queen devoutly; 
he thinks there never was such a Queen, 
and tnere never was such & woman in the 
worid. The Queen treats him with the con 
descending coufidence which often subsists 
between the very greatand the very little 
in our older societies. She knows there can 
be no mistake about their positions; it 1 
those who are nearer to her who are kept 
the farthest off. He is ‘the old servant’ 
who is also the old friend of the family. He 
has seen most of ‘the children’’ grow up 
He probably kvows a good deal more about 
family affairs than many a Ministerof State 
To do him justice he Jets nothing out to his 
more distinguished colleagues of the Cabi 
net. A true Scotchman, he is as close as 
the grave. It is rather through the Queen s 
own frank avowals that we may judge of 
the extent of her confidences to hin. There 
is nothing in the world to show, however, 
that these confidences ever pass the line of 
domestic life 

He is for standing between the Queen and 
a]! possible intruders, and when he goes 
youth he finds a greater complexity ef self 
imposed duties to which he is not always 
equal The Highland shepherd dog loses 
something ot his nice discrimination of 
character when he has to keep watch and 
ward at the door of a London palace He 
once gave great offense to an artist sum 
moned to paint & porirait of the Princess 
Louise by cross examining him as to his 
purpose a#if he had come to peddle the 
painta. This and the natural envy of 
‘‘Jeames,'’ with whom he never associates 
and of both Jeames’ and John’s superiors 
in the hierarchy of court service, make him 
about the best hated man of the household. 
There is a sort of a standing plot against 
bim in the servants hall, which has some- 
times spread from the subterraneans of the 
palace to the subterraneans of journalism 
and society, and things have been said 
which are only not criminal because they 
are 80 intensely foolish. The lower classes 
in England bate him with a wil! and on the 
most impartial grounds, without in the least 
knowing why. Ifthere were a successful 
revolution in London his head would prob 
ably be the first luxury enjoyed by the 








mob. 


Joun Donn, the figs wand man of King 
Cetywayo, is, as bis name indicates, an 
Englishman. According tothe Cape Argus 
he has lived so long among the Zulus that 
he is more Kaffir than English. He is the 
heaviest trader in the Zulu country, and 
has a large number of sonal adherents, 
subject to no authority but his own. His 
lawful wife is not a Kaffir, but he has taken 
fifteen or sixteen native wives, and his fam 
ily has grown to patriarchal dimensions. He 
is described as a man of medium heigut, in 
the prime of lite, thickset, and bronzed, 
with a pair of flashing grey eyes anda 
heavy beard. He dresses well, and would 





pass muster as & armer. 





8 quarrelsome as the Kilkenny cats’’ 
has long been current as a proverb, 
wing out of a story that two cats 
n the city of Kilkenny foaght upon 
one occasion so long and furiously, that, 
after the combat was over, naught remained 
of the two belligerents save their individual 
tails. This is manifestly an exaggeration; 
and when our readers shall have learned 
the true anecdote connected with these fa- 
mous cats, they will understand why only 
the two traditional tails were found, the un- 
fortunate owners having fled in t#*ror from 
the scene of their own mutilation. 

Daring the rebellion in [reland in 1798 
(or it may be in 1903), Kilkeany was gar. 
risoned by a tment of Hessian soldiers, 
whose custom it was to tle together, in one 
of their barrack-rooms, two cats by their 
respective tails, and then to throw them, 
face to face, across a line generally used 
for drying clothes. The cats nat be- 
came inturiated, and scratched each other 
until death ensued to one or both of them, 
and finally terminated their sufferings. 

The officers of the corps were ultimately 
made acquainted with these barbarous acts 
of cruelty, and they resolved to put an end 
to them and to punish the offendera In 
order to effect this purpose an officer was 
ordered to inspect each barrack room daily, 
and to report to the commanding officer in 
what state he found the room. The cruel 
soldiers, determined not to lose their daily 
sport at the expense of the wretched cats, 
generally employed one of their comrades 
to watch for the approach of the officer, in 
order that the cats might be liberaied and 
take refuge in flight before the vis't of the 
officer to the scene of their torture. On 
one occasion the “lookout man” neglected 
his duty, and the officer of the day was 
heard ascending the varrack stairs while 
the cats were undergoing their customary 
torture. One of the troopers immediately 
seized a sword from the arm rack, and with 
a single blow divided the tails of the two 
cats The suffering animals eecaped, of 
course, through the open windows of the 
room, which was entered almost immedi. 
ately after by the «fficer, who inquired what 
was the cause of two bleeding cats’ tails 
being suspended on the clothes line, and 
was told, in reply, that two cate had been 
fighting in the room, that it was found im. 
possible to separate them, and that they 
tonght so desperately that they had devoured 
each other, with the exception of their two 
tails. 

ar 

GERMAN post offices are zoological gar- 
dens ou asm) scale. In the course of a 
year as many as 40 000 live snimals are sent 
by post, and if crabs, frogs, bees and emall 
inaccts are counted, the total will be among 
the million. The Post Office authorities 
have the privilege of excluding such ani. 
mals as may be deemed either dangerous or 
disagreeable; but within the Jast six months 
only thirty nine psckages of living animals 
were refused, among which were an alliga- 
tor, done up fn a box considered too fragile; 
a lot of dogs, whose persistent barking could 
not be quieted; and a number of pigeons 
loosely ied up in @ sack. On the other 
hand, during the same period, a crocodile, 
scores of birds of prey, monkeys, serpents, 
a leopard, and four living vear cubs were 
transmitted by post. 

- ———— 

At Satokeri, in the province of Kutlz, 
Russia several Jews are being prosecuted 
tur killing and sucking the blood of a Chris. 
tian child to enhance the solemnity of their 
Easter rites. Though based upon suspicions 
dating trom the darkest and most fanatical 
period of the Middle Ages, the accusation is 
persisted in, even alter the local doctors bave 
certified that the death of the child was 
caused by drowning. Eight Jews bave been 
arrested,and are looking forward to trial be 
fore an enlightened court. The deceased 
child being the daughter of a Prussian sub- 
ject, the intercession of the German Govern. 
ment is expected. 

NA 

RWEDEN is passing through a severe com 
mercial crisis. A prominent railway has 
broken down financially, and the share- 
holders are liable to the last penny, but the 
example of the City of Glascow Bank were 
not lost on them. and all means was adop- 
ted to get rid of the shares before the finai 
smash. The shares were sold for a mere 
tnfle, and the commune of Motala, which 
held 1 000 shares, not only presented them 
to a poor workman, but made him a gilt of 
1 000 crowns, so that he might emigrate to 
America 


LT 
AN art critic, who uas an unfortunate 
habit of occasionally indulging in more 
wine than his health demands, recently de 


termined, one day at r lurcheon, to pay a 
projeesiona! visit to ® private art collection. 
Arrived in the first room, be found bimsel/ 
opposite # large mirror” Mechanically be 
drew out his pocketbook and therein wrote 

“No. 1. Study of a bead; unnamed; an old 


toner. Fuddied condition excellently ren 
dered; most likely # portrait. Svem to be 
acquainted with the original.” 
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The Duke of Connaught, by his marriage 
becomes second cousin to his sister. 
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THRE MOTMER’S GRIEF. 





BY A. ©. 





The dew is talliag on the hay, 
The air is cool and still, 

I hear the children at their play 
Across the neighboring biil. 


Alas | they cannot make me giad, 
Though ne'er so biithe they sing, 

The pretty ways my baby had, 
Come back in everything. 


The harmiess dove alight« to peck 
The crumbs | scatter down. 

With rings of purple on its neck, 
And eyes 50 sweet and brown. 


Ah me, all beauty makes me ead, 
In bird or flower of spring, 

The pretty looks my a | had 
Comes back in everything. 


ee ee 


A LITTLE BLACK SLAVE. 








BY FRANCESCA 





AM going to tell you a story about a 
contented and happy little slave, who 
was quite satisfied to serve her oumer- 
ous masters without grumbling. 

Her name was Alerta, and this is how it 
all happened. 

At some distance from the Bois de Bou. 
logne, near Paris, there lived a colony of 
ants, great lazy red fellows who would not 
walk, and could hardly even exert them 
selves enough to eat, they were so sluggish. 
They thought a set of slaves who would 
carry them about, feed them, milk their 
cows, and take care of them generally, 
would be a desirable nageennne, 80 one day 
they attacked a nest of negro ants, over 


, powered them, and triumphantly entering 


the nest discovered the hiding place of 
their youngsters, and each re upa mi- 
nute caterpillar or chrysalis in its mandi- 
bles, started for home; thus was poor Alerta, 
with many of her sistera, forcibly stolen, 
and carried off to her captors’ dwelling 
place. 

As she was in the pupa or chrysalis state 
when kidnapped, she very s00n emerged 
from her covering, and stood revealed a 
shinin vag | little neuter, with immense 
capabilities for work, which were very soon 
to be tested. 

She stretched her legs and wondered 
what the next move would be, and as if in 
answer to her thoughts, ashe felt a tap on her 
shoulder and a languid voice said: 

‘Just get me some tvod, please, [I am very 
hungry.” 

Alerta turned quickly and beheld a hand 
some red ant, waving its attennow helplessly 
and looking very stupid. 

‘*‘What would you like? and where shall 
I get it?’’ replied Alerta briskly. 

*‘Oh, run outside, and you will find our 
oe on a rose bush close by,'’ re- 
turned her mistress dreamily. 

Alerta obeyed, and after taking several 
wrong turne, and being set right by other 
slaves, she at length found herself beyond 
the restin the warm sunlight and in the 
company of several fellow laborers, who 
were, however, running about so busily, 
that she did not like to interrupt them by 
inquiring where she should find the useful 
animals mentioned by her mistress. 

Aftera few moments’ observation, she 
saw one of the slaves approach a smal 
green insect which was clinging to a leaf, 
and tap it gently with her antennew A 
drop of delicious honey at once exuded 
trom the little aphis, and the antafter drink 
ing it with great relish, passed on to an- 
other. 

‘Those must be the cows,’’ thought 
Alerta; ‘‘well I sball not have much trou 
ble,”’ and following her companion’s exam 
ple she soon returned to the nest with a 
plentiful supply of nourishment, encoun. 
a her instructor Quick-step on the way. 

**‘Where are you going ?"’ inquired the el- 
der ant, with akindly vouch of her anten- 
ne 

“To carry some food to my mistress,’’ re- 
plied Alerta; ‘poor thing, she is very hun 


“Tam off to feed some larve,’’ said 
Quick-step; ‘‘but I am detaining you, good 
morning,’ and so saying she turned down 
a side passage, and Alerta ran lightly to her 
mistress, whom she carefully fed. 

‘‘Now,”’ observed the red ant, when she 
was satisfied, ‘‘please carry me to bed, I con- 
sider that it is quite time to retire.’’ 

“| wonder if I can manage it,’’ thought 
Alerta, as she glanced doubtfully at her 

companion; “however, I must try. 
Here goes,’’ and witha great effort she man- 
aged to pick up her lazy mistress, and, with 
some stumbles and stops, and much panting, 
and bending of ber slender legs, she bore 
her to the place she pointed out, and depos 
ited her gently on the ground. 

“That will do,’’ murmured Slow-coach. 
*‘Now go and help those slaves to collect 
our queen's . 

Alerta obediently trotted off and joined a 
party who were busy securing some smal) 
round things which they seemed to conside, 
of great value, and our little triend imitate 
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their motions and listened to their conversa- 


was on the point of going to leok for her, 
when she met Quick-step running along as 
if her little legs would get cramps from the 
immense strides she took. 

Our heroine started off in pursuit, and 
reached the chamber where the pupe were 
piled up, almost as soom as her leader; they 
were followed by a number of ether slaves 

Alerta soon perceived the cause of all 
this commotion, for Quick step and two or 
three other workers surrounded one of the 
chrysalids, and, after neatly biting off the 
top of the case, a fine red ant emerged from 
its place of confinement; then the busy lit- 
tle creatures stripped off the thin film 
which still enveloped it, it, expanded 
its wings, and after feeding it, proceeded 
to liberate another pupa. 

Alerta soon satel te courage to join 
them in their labors, and as she took great 
pains, and was nimble and observing, she 
was soon praised for her help, but she was 
surprised to observe the sadness which 
seemed to have settled upon her compan- 
ions. 

At last Alerta ventured to inquire the 
cause of their grief, and then Quick step 
mournfully replied: 

‘Our dear ones, whom we have fed and 
tended fur more than twelve months, are go- 
ing to leave us forever; ina couple of days, 
when their lovely wings are stronger, = 
will forsake the nest. and though we shall 
be able to catch a few of them and bring 
them home, thousands will be des!troyed— 
some will filad a watery grave, and others 
will fall a prey to our enemies the birds,’’ 
and as she spoke she brushed a tear from 
her eye with Oue of her delicate legs. 

Then they carried the children up-stairs to 
get the sun, and here they were given a 
complete lesson in building, cleaning, car- 
rying, and feeding, inthe midst of which 
they were interrupted by a swarm of slaves, 
who rushed headlong down upon them. 

‘*What is the matter ?’’ asked Quick step. 

“Rain, rain!’’ cried the nurses, hurrying 
on. 

‘*‘What harm would that do them?’ in- 
quired Alerta. 

“Why, only kill them,’’ answered her 
friend. 

Everything in the nest went on quietly 
for some weeks, but then something mys- 
terious happened; it was discovered that 
numbers of the slaves were unaccountably 
disappearing, and at last a set of spies were 
ordered to explore the ground near the nest 
and see whether there was any enemy lurk 
ing near which might account for the loss 
of their comrades 

The scouts soon discovered a deep hole, 
at the bottom of which was one of their 
worst enemies, an ant-lion. 

For a long time the dangerous spot was 
avoided by most of the sensible ants, but a 
much greater misfortune soon befel the 
community. 

One morning a poor little ragged boy was 
sitting crying in the Bois de Boulogne; he 
was certainly a wretched figure—a child 
whom any might pity, and one man pass- 
ing by did pity him 

‘‘What are you doing here, my little fel 
low ?’’ he inquired. 

‘Tam starving.’’ sobbed the child. 

A shade of sorrow and pity crossed the 
stranger's face, then a bright idea seemed 
tostrike him, and he said gently: 

“Come with me and I will show you 
what to do.”’ 

He led him to the ant nest and told him 
to dig it up carefully. 

Dire was the dismay among the ants 
when they tound their domicile being dis 
turbed; some caught up the larve, some the 
pups, and others the queens, and prepared 
to hide their precious burdens. 

Alas! for poor Alerta, the boy cut her in 
two with a piece of glass. 

She had done her duty—which of us can 
say as much? 

he man, who had watched this little 


episode in silence, now grasped the boy's |’ 


arm, and said, ‘You must promise before I 
show you anything else that you will never 
wantonly kill a harmless insect again.’’ 

The boy promised. 

‘*Then look here,’’ said the man, and rais- 
ing the branches of a little bush he dis- 
played a pile of the white pupw which the 
ants had stored there; ‘‘wait till they are al! 
collected, and then take them and sel] them 
tor nightingales’ food in the city.”’ 

The boy was able from that time to earn 
his own livelihood, and he never forgot the 
promise he made 

-__ooO - — —— -—S 

The late Mme Bonaparte had many ec- 
centiicities. She never adopted the new-tan- 
gied notion of gas, but always used candles; 
nor would she allow a carpet to be laid on her 
bedroom floor. 

I 

One of the two revolutionary printing 
houses just discovered at St. Petersburg was 
locaved in animvrerial cartridge manufactory. 
ae oficers were arrested in conse- 


Bismarck was born April 1, 1814. 
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A SPRING MELODY. 
Charade, 
BY LOCH'NVAR. 





I knew an old man independent, 

Of FIRST an undoubted descendant, 
In the WHOLE was bis cot: 
On the whole it was not 

A dwelling-piace very respiendent. 


Though not of the cannibal kind. 
On FIRST he quite frequently dined, 
Often nearly all bone— 
Such FIRST SECOND alone, 
Seemed properly used to my mind. 


And here I will add in a word, 

What really may seem quite absurd :— 
It may be asserted 
And not controverted 

That ne'er of the WHOLE he had heard. 


Of bim who by wrong driven frantic, 
Committed fall many an antic, 

This worthy old soul 

Who dwelt in the WHOLE, 
Kuew naught of the story romantic, 
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ANSWERS. 
No, 101 CEREBRATIONS. 
No, 102, PALED 
ALIVE 
COLIN 
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No. 108. LANDSCAPE. 
No. 1%, CAW 
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No. 114, NUMERICAL. 
The WHOLE consisting of 12 letters is a solid figure 


having a thousand equal sides, 
The 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 9 is a thousand, 
The 7, 5, 10, 11, 12 is a bird. 


Gibson, Pa. ODOACER, 


No. 115. SQUARE, 

Ackoss:—1, A coin, 2. Winged. 3, The plain sur- 
face between the channels of a triglypih. 4. A species 
of inflorescence 5. Censures. 

DowN:—1. A resinous substance from a tree. 2A 
Turkish corporation. 3. A mark used ip writing. 4. 
To expiate. 5. Discriminations, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. DRAH POQuigR. 

No. 116, CHARADE., 

There lived a FIRST Goose once ip ’ Frisco. , 

Though her (?) Quills all fell off, she would hiss so 

But her time pow has past, . 
For a certain house Last 

Dished her up with WHOLE fish up tin ‘Frisco. 

San Jose, Cal. Nic. O' Demus. 


No, 117. HALF SQUARE. 

1. A letter. 2. An abbreviation of one of the U.S. 3 
A step. 4. Athrust. 5. Faded. 6, A passenger. : 
Lexington, Ky. FLEWY ANN, 


No, 118, 








DOUBLE ACROS8TIC. 
( Words of 5 letters.) 





1, To overburden. 2. Manilla hemp. 3. 8 
. mailest, 
Me Anacid. 6. A game. ¢. Tho daughter of Tantalas, 


rr. 
7. Great. 
PRimaLs:—Stepping. FIwaLs:—Rivals, Pramas 
AND FINALS: —Athietic sperts, 
oO. Possux, 


New Haven, Conn. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORDs. 
In Obristian not in Turk, 
In business not in work, 
In flounder notin ray, 
In falcon not in jay, 
tn mountain not in Enoll, 
In Spaniard not in Pole, 
In spider not in fy, 
Two proper names espy. 
Look with emotion, on the devotion, 
Tenderest love, 
More than one brother, has for another 
GUt from above. 
Courting dishonor, drawing down on her 
Cursings and wrath, 
That fame might cover, gariand her lover, 
Brighten bis path, 
Told is Life’s number, locked in Death's slumber 
In the same tomb : 
They lie together, resting on ever 
Waiting their doom. 
Lima, Obie. 


Ne. 119. 


TRADDLES, 
No. 120, DIAMOND, 
1, In apricot. 2. A bird. 3. Talents. 4 A mij 
tary dance. 5, A fluid, 6, A title, 7. In apricot, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Psceortr. 





No, 121. HALF SQUARE. 
1. A raft. 2. A Southerner. 3. A masical instra 
ment. 4. Dwellings. 5. Certain animals. 6, A Mis. 
sissippi statesmcn, 7. Ananimal. 8, An article, 9, 
A letter. 
Danbury, Conn. NOUTMEe, 
No, 122, CHABADE, 
A 8EBCOND passed the garden gate, 
While FIRST did not a moment wait, 
But called to John in accents clear— 
‘*Run quickly now, my hushand dear, 
The SECOND will not leave us THIRD, 
Peas, beans orfruit!*’ At once John stirred 
And ran as fast as he was able 
Around the great WHOL# dinner -table, 
Both John and SECOND hada run, 
While F( R8T looked on and saw the fun. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. NICKLEBY, 
No. 123, SQUARE. 
1, Glass, 2. Anecstacy. 3. A sprout. 4. A color- 
ing substance. & A duck, 6. Of six. 
Baltimore, Md. 


No, 124, RHOMBOID. 

ACkO8S:—1. Certain coins. 2, An Arab. 3. A de 
gree of honor. 4. Scolded, 5. Impure protoride of 
zinc. 6, A Latin proper name, 7. To repeat. 

Down:—l. A letter. 2. A coin. 3, A latchet. 4 
An inbabitant of an Eastern country. 6. A mark. 6, 
A plant, 7. A councilor. 8. A plant. 9%. Certain 
trees. 10. Intricate. 11. A female nickname, 12. A 
title. 13. A letter. 


ASIAN, 


Lebanon Church, Va. O. C. O. La. 
No. 125. ANAGRAM. 
A quotation from Shakespeare's ‘‘A Winter's Tale,"’ 
GAYETY HEKALDS A MORAL THERE, @ 
Camden, N, J. TRABMER. 
No, 126. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2 A knop. 38. A bard. 4. Told. &, 
Identical, 6, Pertaining to pictrres. 7. A boundary. 
8. Details. 9. Certain fishes. 10, A god. 11. A letter. 
Baltimore, Md. HAL HAZARD, 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
lst. The POST six months for FIRST COMPLETES list, 
of solutions. 
2nd. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
3rd. **Misericordia’’ for first solution to **A Spring 
Melody.’’ 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of March 22nd were solved by Comet, 
Flewy Ann, Nic. O’Demus. Odoacer, Wa Ching, The 
General, Gil Blas, Jarep, Willie Wildwave, Hal Has- 
ard, A. Solver, O. Possum, Percy Vere, O. C. O. La., 
Effendi, Koe, Traddies, Goose Quill, Gahmew. 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
Ist. Comet. - - Santa Clara, Cal. 
2nd. Filewy Ann, - - Lexington, Ky. 
3rd. Peggotty, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Czar Dean—Charade. Percy Vere—Square snd 
Rhomboid. Gahmew—Diamond, Crosswords, and 
two Charades. Effendi—Numerical, Jarce—Charade 
and Concealed Acrostic, Maud Lynn—Charade and 
Double Crosswords. Ben, J. Min—Two Diamonds. 0. 
c. O, La.—Numerical and Triple Cross Words. Wi 
verly—Diamond. T.A.R. —Numerical,Square, Rhem- 
boid and Diamond. Don Quixote—Rhombold and Di- 
amond, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CZAR DRAN—Well, now we are pleased. The style 
of your charade is as much of a novelty as yourself and 
we know our friends will be glad to see both of you. 
Come agaip soon. 

PERCY Vere—Square first class and the rhombold 1s 
now being subjected to all the tortures of the Inquist- 
tion. Jury still out. 

JARCE—The two bits very welcome. It affords 6# 
great pleasure to add your name to our already large 
listof Puzzle Poets. 

EFFeNDI—Just in time. as we had used the last one. 
As ‘*Ruthven’’ says—*‘always glad to hear from 
friends.*° 

MAUD LYNN—Your ‘*two flats’’ are not too flat for 
us, as We have a capacious maw. See that we do not 
starve. wi 

BEN J. MIN—Diamonds very good. bo wild, 
West is not to be despised at puzzle making. 

0. C. O. La.—Triple cross wordsO.K. Will answer 
your inquirtes by letter. 

WAVERLY You make your bow in good style ont 
your Diamond isa winning card. ooo 

T. A. R.—You quite sTARtle us, Those you —_ 
look like the work of an ‘old hand.’* Send 
swers of course. 

De B.—Send real name and address. sed 

Don QuIxoTE—So glad to see you. How the ©, 
Boys’ dodropin. Like General Grant, howeve? 
never tire of hand shaking. + bat 

GaHMEW-—Like you we prefer English to Gree 
sometimes when the weary posers are hard hour of 
word to finish a puzzle.and the clock shows the * 
14.M., they turn for relief to the back of W obetet atts 
abridged and find just the thing in Greek su, 
Proper names, etc., etc. After this they 
downy pillows to dream of Thirteen Letter 





and Eight Letter Squares. 
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jiary visitors, and re- 


Bin tel EI See alte rien 


i,“You'd better not 


Madame X. bas just 
who bad tow many 





A AE EN Me 


qonstectee more than that. band’s knees and gently stroked the auburo 
Cheerfulness makes the mind clearer ; | locks from his s!oping brow. And the grave, 
business understood her &t 


gives tone to thought, and adds grace and | stern man of 


beauty to the countenance. 
It is not always possible to keep from hav- 


money is scarcer’n ever.” 
ing mud thrown at you; but you can always y 2 


<=> ———————— 


keep from throwing it at others. ; : 

He whose firet emotion, on the view of an Rear- Admiral Nichols, commanding the 

excellent production, 1s to underva!ue it, will United States naval force on the South Amer- 
never have one of his own to show. ican station, reports to the Secretary 

. Navy, under date of Montevideo, January 13, 

Tne good man Is the only one who can be | tnat the German corvette Prince Adeibert 

ad man must | naving on board * midshipman, the secone 


indifferent to a slander; the b 


needs chase it and try to head it of. son of the Crown Prince ot Germany, 


Hurry and cunning are the two appren 


less country lass, The 

look in tae kitchen, 

soldier tasting 

6 you, too, are 
j 




















placed her by # guile 
other day Madame 
and there saw aou 
a bowl of soup. 
skindofthiog, 
are mistaken. 


once, and answered: “Well, Susie, what is it 
—a bonnet, or what? Go light on Um, for 


Tuls is, no doubt 
idijers left over by the last coo 


One day lately & coantr 
dered a clerk, of about 
whom he had J 
house, to take © 
with all dispatch. 
scratching Out rom 
merchant inquires 


y merchact or- 
teen or elghteen 
yeu into bis countin 
f an account fro 
thence for Valparaiso on the 30. of Decem ber. 

etning from the ledge 
1 what he was doin 


tices of dispatch and skill; but neither of 
One of the wedding presen's received hy 


them ever learn their master’s trade. 
The firet virtue is to reatrain the tongue. 
He approaches nearest to the gods who knows 


Miss Kitty Cooke, who wns recently ™m 
at Georgetown, 













which he replied that be was 
is knife was 50 
noon to get it off. 


me out of this hole?’ said 


account, bul h dail it would 


take all the after 


“Will you belp 


D C.,to Mr. Jonn Magruder, 
ot Colorado, was & pip shaped from twe nug- 


is 1 I 
how Ww be silent, even though he ® & —_ gets ot gold, by a miner, who was an enthus 


right. " . astic admirer of the young lmly. 
Don’t try to study that for which you | Magruder “to take it to the missus, 

have no real inclination. Forced doctors, law- | as good as the 

yers, ministers—forced anything-—are gener: tormed.” 













ally fatlures. -_ a , 
Young man, in the hurry of life, do not A few years ago, and for aught we know 
forget that money is not nan hood, and that to day, a placard in the bedrooms ot a large 
rewarded for what | note! at Prague stated that ‘Guests are re- 


in the next life we will be 
iy in the head and beart, not for what isin the | qgnestd to communicate to the landlord 
P 


pocket or stomach. complaints arising on their sides.” At 
A man inflexibly good seems all the bet. | to-day @ placard 


roses and violets are said to spring ‘more fra- As 
rant near gariic and onions, the iatter imbib- | ery dishes have thus been broken. 
A 


soars into the worst kine of self pride. There 


Every one ougnt to be busy, bat no one Stamp? had heart disease, bu 
busy that be cannot do his work e woul 

we . te bo eeworned man is like &® certain Voullaire’s demise had not affected him. 

jow ot which we bave beard, which turned 

up a great deal moret 


Let us not listen to those who think we | widow of the 


ought to be angry ¥ 
believe this to be great and manly. 


LL  — 


Did you ever notice the frost on the win | tne Hebrew 
be furteited. 


dow panes? It is the congealed vapor of your 
a warm the room —— 


ones warm room ; and if yo ~~ : 
" ‘ *.% 

one ros kat neve ee grew oa. A Boston youth committed suicide oe 

‘ ” cause, a5 he thought, he wou sooner or later 

and the frost of distrust and bitterness ili ee by ten et , be ee enah nee og tates 


nd it, blinding the coul one eet 
out tne light; but kindle up e fire o 

lows and the indows of the soul wet Reooms a og his forebodings. He 
ear trans ight of 

as clear a8 cry etn mitting the light of | © oh ne defended bis act, and said : 





said when boiding the 


chopped wood. bie being. 



































































tl, who had jast beea com- 
in a mud-nole, because 
it out—""No, I can't 


He told Mr. 
who was 
gold of which the pin was 


atraveliing draggis 
lied to stop hia team 
s horses couldn't pull 

‘said the other. whe 
fearful that be would b 
would take it as & gT 
* nsaid the (raggist. 
asked the Yankee. 
medicines,” said he, 


e too late.—"'! 
eat favor, vent 
“Whatare you! . 


I'll try to get 
. fed with tomb- 
n &® muchb-trequented ina y were seon traveling togetaer 
announces: “Gentlemen are requested not to 


, r —just as 
ter for living in the midst of bad men j flatter the fewaleservants oo the stairs, attend church today 4s I 


uired an old African plant 


charged you?” ing 
{ bis slaves, as be 


ng all the ill odor of the earth. . “ in Lew = —_ 

, : * rederi 2 r i returne » his 

It is all very well to be humble, but it is an 7 Stumpf and Neary Vou=ese. was Cudjo’s reply; 
possible to boast of your humility until it Louis lawyers, were deformed crippier, 

and their common misfortune led them to 

' . _ WVoullatre died, and Stump! 

virtue in the calender which a man close intimacy ’ ’ 

te iT not 1o8e if ne talks mach about it. prostrated by grief, took to bis bed, and re- 

mained there until his death, afew days age. 

t the doctors say 


robably not have died for years if 


“an’' what two m 
“Hasan! Cudjo, 
L way; what siories were 
he wll de people no nan can 
as—now dis is de fust story, 


you mustn t tal 


serve two ware 
‘case you see ole CU 
wasea, and also 


. 


youug masse 
ili lub de one & 
Lord knows, | hate you 


~ 
‘. 


oder,’ while, de 


han it could tarn Over. The will of Mra. Emiiv (Grace Nathan, 
murdered Benjarnin Nathan, 
ith our enemies, and who | 7 filed for provate in the Surrogate’s Court 
Nothing New York, some time since After leaving 

money to various Hebrew charities, 8ne 


nid be careful to give prom pt 
tional treatment to a severe 
Cougb—es Lbese are com. 
imary symploms of a dls 
involving a ten- 
led Consumption. 
titalio:,or tho-e 
nsoundt jungs, should be es 
reat the earilest sy™p- 
r to bead off more 
Hication-; prudently 
yr. Jayne's Ex 
ster aloncea 
first stages of any T 
for not only are 


Everybody sno 
attention and re 
Cold—or a racking 


«© of the Lungs, 
dency to develop into a ret 
deileate coas 


is more raise worvby. and notoing mor 

clear'y innicates a great and nobie gou) than rects an equal division of ber estate among 

clemency and readiness to forgive. ner children. The will contains & provision 
; that should any of her cbildréo merry outaide 


nbaving weak oro 
lly solicitous tot 
tome of @ Coid, 
dangerous com 
yuu, therefore, 
you may mimiot 
jive, during the 


faith their share of the estate Is to 


adicious cura 


mind was losing i! valance, but the only evi 
y controiied then, 
and tone of the syste 
seriously affect 
able tw the recu 
ties of the Expec 
what may seem & 
the fate of 


fore swallowing jaudanup 


heaven, and giving you glimpses of paradise. pect to go down 10 Diacknéss and oblivica ; 
¥ ut, if itso be that I snali confront my Maker, 


’ ws the husband | 1 can but plead in my defence that I am as I 


“[ndustry must ——, ae ne ibis wife | was poor umfortanate, irresponst- may save you 
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A CHAPTER OF HOAXES. ’ 





OsXES, ae @ ruie. are hateful things, 

doing credit to neither the heads nor 

hearts of the perpetrators; simply de- 

ception born of mischief or malice, 

requiring no wit to devise them, and 
very littic cleverness lo execute thein success- 
fu! 

Haaxzers are often worse than malicious and 
care not what trouble may ensue so long as 
their private ends are served. 

A yourg coup'e about 'o be married were 
startied by the delivery of a teleqraw, run 
Ding: “Stop marriage atonce. His wife and 
children have arrived, and will come on.” 
The bride fainted ; the bridegroom protested 
avainst being sammarily presented with a 
wite and family, bul bad lo make the best of 
his way, astrg'o manesilll, through an exas 
perated crowd, ‘ull of *symopathy ‘for the 
wronged girl, whore trfends found, upon tin 
qiry that they had been doped—provatdy by 
a revengetul rivel of the man whore bappt- 
ness had been #80 unexpectedly deferred 

A wore curtou* and nore malignant hosxr— 
for the agin of witehthe author, if dis. 
covered, would have been branded with tn- 
famy—wasa practiced, apparently “ior the fun 
of the thing,”’ upon «a Paristan lady whore 
busband bad gone to China op butiner*®, One 
dry she recived a letter, dated from Canton. 
“Macame,” sald the writer “Il have toan- 
nounce a mourntulevent. Your husband, ta 
ken prisoner by Malay pirates, bas been 
burnedalive, and bis bones exicived to pow 
der. Ltrave beenable to procure but a tew 
pinches of thie power, which L inclowe.” As 
the opened the iniestve, a etranve tden came 
into the head of the dietracted widow; sending 
for some snull, she mixed the powder with it 
piously determined totrnaleall thatremained 
of her lost speuse, The pinch, bowever, 
breught or euch violent biecding, Lhat a doe 
tor bad to be called io: but the tacty died Ina 
few ours shortly before tye arrival of a let 
ter from ver baseband. proving toat the story 
of bie cuptore aul calctuation was the cruel 
invention of seowe UNKNOWN enemy, 

A Freveh nwerctarnt wae apreeably surprised 
by tue ree tot of au anonvineus Communica. 


tion acVietiva bin thal a box of tlreneure WwW « 
buried tn ; yeroen, and that the exact 
Wik teavoaots would beshowna bit i! he agreed 


teanegualdivision of che epoll He Jumped 
attihe« TM +r, wet tie kind tniormant, and the 
pair were soon pote spades, thelr labo 

being rewarded by the unearthing of a box 
fuli f eliver eotus Pie deitrhted merehbant 
cou ted oul two pile. of efght hundred five 
rave pieces, and bade hie partner take his 
shure, Toat worthy atter contemplat'ng Nis 
heap for m minuto or two, observed If was 
Tather too heavy a load to carry comfortably 
to the ratlway siation ; he wo oui preter lay. 
ing the amountin gold or notes, if it could be 
managed, Nothing Was easiots a walk upto 
the house, ana the business was retired lo the 
satisfaction of botu parties. Pweaty four 
bours iater tbe good manu took a very ditter- 
ent view of the transaction, for upon exami 

nation he discovered that there Was not one 
genuine fve-trane piece among the slatcen 
hundred 

it fa the buatness of rogues to trick honeat 
men; eomettines, however, the Case is revereed, 
Not iony age some burgiars petd « midniact 
Visitto na eo ckeeper, The cash-box lay Landy 
It wae benvy, tvo—40 Neavy that the thteves 
did not stay to help themselves to mugiit be 
slide, Next morulny the cash box was found 
not far frou Lhe premiees, ane Tis contonts in 
an aeh pit cloee by, for afier wil their trouble 
taken and risk run, toe burwlata found tiem 
eelVes baste sonty ofa lulap of lead, and Ubat 
qheiriulendes| Viellin had bowen too arital tor 
poem 

Oneot the cleverest hoaxes ever perpetra 
ted, was one Invented by Swill, aod tnlended 
forthe pubite good He catiaed? 10 Do printed 
an! cireuln ed some “last words” of @ street 
robber natved Eliteteon purpertiog to be 
written shortly before hts execulton, in wotenu 
the condemned Llhief Was made town) ‘Now, 
astlamae'yt.¢ wian, bl have «one more t Da taege 
witch may be ofusetothe pablite TL have ler 
with an be nest man—the onty honest man l 
Wasever acqguainied with—the names ef all 
my wieked brethren tie placeewot thetrabordte, 
with a ehort seconnt of the chief criines they 
have comititted; in tany of which TT tave 
been toetr accomplice, and eerd the rest from 
thelrown tmouthe. i tuve likewise sel down 
the bames of thoee we callaour retlete, Of Lhe 
Wicked houses we treqguent, and sil of Lhore 
who recetve and buy Cur stolen woods, Tlave 
solemnly charge! toils bowest nan, and 
Tecelved bis promise upon oath that wire 
be bears of any rogue to be tited for ro obery 
or house breaking, he will look into bis list, 
anit he finds the naine there of the tbtet 
concerned, to eend the whole paperto the gov 
ernment. Of tote L nere give ny Companions 
fairand pubite warning, ard heape th vo wii 
take tt."’ We are toid the Dean's ruse suc 
cerded £0 well that street robberies were tor 
WAY Sea s few and lar belween, 

Your plausible rarcal ie never ata loss, even 
wien is trickery is foundout. A heedy look. 
ing fellow watching & tuan selectir.« a water. 
melon irom @ buge pile ontstde a Detroit gro 
cvry store, ejaculated: “Ll wish I bad fve cents 
to get a stnall inelon; | haven't tasted one for 
two years,.”’ Thesui wae placed I» bis band, 
and the giver nad Just found a welon to his 
wind, when he spied the dllapliated one com- 
ing out of saloon close by “I thought you 
winted the money to buy a meon,” satd be 
“so 1 did,’ was the reply. “Ll tow vou Ll hadn't 
tasted a welou tor lwo years ; but aller reflect. 
tng. Lfoand | hadn't tasted whisky for over 
three. Therefore | gave whisky a snoveto 
eaten upto the inelon, and start off «qoare, 
Nothing mean about me, sir, Good-bye!” 

The ewircled tndividual axenrediy wonld 
not have avtced wi lb Butler, tbat the pleasure 
is as great of being cheated asto cheat al 
though t' ¢ poet se akton Holoe good tn some 
cures, that fr eolomeas the deloded one ts 
Ditastully tyoorantot dec st! Sir James Mack 
futosh toeited to «up at Sidmest SS tthe’, took 
acousio of hie aun ensigu is. allt | t.od seg 
ment, ith olin On bearing (he bost’ name 
prometoec dhe ensicn & hispered “Js that 
the crent Str Sudres 7’ Unable to resist tne 
rodden temptation, Sir James confirined ots 
relative in Gis mistake. nnd contrived to give 
Svdveyahtptot tne joke. The wit, apprect- 
ating the ettustion, acted the part of the bero 
of Acre to perfeetion, fighting ‘Is namesake's 
batties overagaian. to the edification of the 
young oMecer and the amusement of the rest 
ot the party so deitgh'ed with the conde 
seeneion of the great Sir Suduey was the 
Highiande’, that be tusisted upon fetching the 
piper of bisregtmentto regaie the unsaceus 
lowed ears of the hero with toe music of the 
pipes. Sir James then broke up the party by 
aeciaring hia bot-biooded cousin would cer- 
tainly kill bim 1° he discovered how he had 
been deceived. He neuriy did soa few days 
atte: wards; for, taking a walk with Mackin- 
tosh, whom erent thev meet but Sidney 
Swithand nis wife! When the lady was in- 
troduced, the eusign was rather fuken aback, 
and said ina low v.ice to Sir dames: “fi 
didn’t kpow #irSudney was married i" “Why 








no,” sald Mackintosh, as they moved off, “not 
exactly married; only an Egyptian siave he 
brought over with him. Fatima, you know— 
youunderstand.” And Fatima actually be- 
came Mrs. Smith's name among ber husband's 
intimates. 


Dew Publications. 


The May number of Scribner's magaz'ne is 
unusually attractive in contents and illustra 
tions, opening with a frontispiece poswes of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. while an fateresting 
horraonical «ketch of Dr. Holmes is given by 
¥.H Underwood. The opentng paper in the 
list of contents is onthe New Museum in 
Kome, by Sophia Bompiant, with Bneiy exe- 
cuted illustrations of sone of its recen’t ac 
quiettiions—the stataeot Urania,of Commodas, 
‘f Hercules. ete A nniqne description of A 
Day on the Docks in New York by Charlies H. 
Farnham. witha variety of illustrations. A 
biographical and critical eketch isgiveno the 
two violinists, Wilneaimi and Remeneyt, by J. 
KR. G. Haerard,with pen pictures of each violin- 
iat, by Chase Ar account of the Pastoral 
Bees te given by Joha Burroughs, with tlius 
trations by Mary Heliock Foote, The first of 
the series of papers on Brazil, previcusiv an- 
nounced, is begun in thts number, and ia da. 
ecriptive of Para, the Metropolis of the Ama 
zon; it fs graphically tilusetrated by Mr. 
Champney. A practical dtecussion of Lawn 
Pianting, by the horticulturtet, Samuel Par- 
sone, Jr. fe hows woatcan be done with a vil- 
ae jot SOxim feet Mis. Burnet ‘s eertal, 
Haworth's ia continued with exciting tntercat,; 
therame writer basa short, pathetic story of 
the Latin Quarter The firet part is given of 
Ade'tne Tinfton's story, A Narrow Street. A. 
A. Hayes. Jr., contributes a eketch of A Man 
Withont Enthusiasm. Three Daysin Suese x, 
ie descriptive of Engliteh country house ile 
The: dore Bacon cercitbes a Piigrimage to 
Vallombroes:and James Grant Wileon gives 
arketchof Kichara Henry Dara The poew 
contributions are: At Od te with Life. by Da 
vid Preouddt The Four Konans by ¢ harles 
De Kay. Falee and True, by Dr Holland 
Two poems, bo Auetin Dobson; and reveral 
more by Mre. Piatt, R W. Gilder and others 
The Topics of the Times are tull of «pley wat- 
ter, amonry which Dr, Holland discu-s@ Vul 
verity in Fiction and on the Stage. 

Harper's mavazine for May is superbiy tl- 
lustrated with one hundred engravings, and 
present® a very attractive appearance. It 
opens witha «barming deecription of a Pen 
Ines lar Canaan on the Kustern Snore of Mary- 
land, by Howard Pyle, with eighteen fillusira 
tiena, In the third paper op the Tyrol, Col, 
Waring takes the render froin Botrento Wald 
bruck, revealing toe wonders of Grodner 
Thal,ane ineludes a Cesertotion of (he au 
thor's vielt to the late Win. Howitt at Dieten 
holm; the tllustrations are in greet variety 
and beauty. The Art paper, by George La- 
throp, discusses The Study of Arc in Boston, 
withtwenty elvht fllustrations Juilue Wti 
cox gives an interesting accountof The Piano 
ard ite Antecedents, An artic’ of notabie ty. 
terest fxs contributed by Win. Winter, on Strat 
fort upon avon, with appropriate tliustra 
tions, Ktiwin P. Whilpple gives a sketch of 
“olloy, the fhtstorfan, Win. Blaikio discusses 
The Kieks of Athietle Work A short, inter 
esting story. Lord Allen's Daughter, is con 
tributed by Mre E W. Latimer. Alice Pert 
bus one called Mies May. Young Mrs. Jardine 
fs continued with increasing interest. RH, 
Stoddard has a poem, The Life ot Song. Will 
Wallace Harney has A Serenade in the Tro p- 
ics; and Ben Aztm's Creed, by Fannie Ro Rob 
fneon, The Editors Table is full ol gossip on 
sublects of timely interest. 

Lippineott's magazine for May opens wi'ba 
Noely tliustrated paper on the question, Why 
do we like Parts? by Mra. Sarah Bo Wister. Lo 
an ourticle antttied From Norway to New 
York, Hl. M. Robinson gives a graphieally i) 
lustrated description ef canoe travelitoo and 
transportation of the Hudson Bay Company 
The Trampin Four Centuiles, is an article by 
Octave Thanet, showing them to have been 
j fentiger wit every eoctalunad Anancial reve- 
lution. My Hero ts estetking account of the 
carecr of General Paez by lsabella Arderson, 
Nathan Clifford Brown cootributes an inter 
esting aceountot Beach Birds with a variety 
oftlustrations. Annie Porter continuss tet 
Interesting story of My Village to the Soni. 
Pho recond of the series on Worran'’s Hos 
bands, is cone uded with the tithe of the False 
Piince The Heone of Two Widows, is a short 
story, by Urcar Fay Adume;nnd C C. © con 
tributes aeheort story euttiied, My ma's House, 
Paul Ho yne bas & poem entit'ed, Consnumma 
tam Fst. Auotier poem ta Erythrontuin, bs 
E 8. F. Lucy Hooper writer about Cardinal 
Richelieu asa Dramatiet and Stage Mannger. 
The Monthly Goesip is full of variety aod in- 
terest, 

The May number of the North Amertcan 
Review opens with anarticle by the Hon. Geo 
W.a@cCrary Secretary of War,wbo writesabout 
Our Election Laws, in which he points out the 
defects, ard suggests menns to secure honest 
results, Campaien Notes, fan proer contrip- 
uted by Lient. ©. V. Greene, U. 8. A., who 
served with the Ruselan army as military at- 
tache of the Untied States Government. The 
series Of papers on German Soctaliem itn 
America, are concluded, in which the dangers 
are depicted, and several reinedies suggesied 
Absent Friends, is ‘he title ota pleasing eu- 
logy b’ Rev. O. B. Frothtnghbam, on six noted 
cou lributors to the Review, who have recent) 
died— Dana, Motiey, Bryant, Cushing, Hitiltard 
and Bayard Taylor. A Sympostum on Law 
and Design in Nature, is among the contents, 
opened by Prot, Neweowbe, and followed by 
President Porter, Ot Yale College: President 
MeCosh, of Princeton College; Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, and Rev. Joseph Cook. Mr. 
Lioyvd Bryce writes a strong P ca tor Sports, 
Prof. Henry Sievens cont: :butes votes ou Re. 








cent Progress in applied Sctence. 

The April number of Caseeil's tlustrated 
Mageuzine of Art opens wilh an tlosirate! 
paperon Some Pictorial Flement® in Enylisn 
secular Arebitecture. No. ll of the papers on 
Engitsb Portratt Painters gives a sketen of 
the artist Romney with tlluetrations of bis 
vortraitof Lady Hamilton as *Bachante’ ana 
swiy Warwick and ber ebilhdren. An inter- 
esiing xccount of Vid Keys 18 given with vari 
ous illustrations of old Roman keys. Dual- 
ixm in Artis di-cussed ina paper by Wyke 
Baylisa The series on Our L'ving Artists 
treats of William Powell Frith. in which the 
tilustra'ions are the artist's portrait, his group 
in the Saloo «Or, A fine engraving of bis pic- 
ture Claude Duval, forms the frontispiece. A 
fine cut of a terra cotta bust of an Italian 
peasant isumong the notable illustrations of 
this number. Henry Holiday cont ibutes an 
interesting paper on “Wood Engraving. The 
Costumes and Characteristics of South Brit- 
tany are described with graphic fliustrations 
No. Lil of American Artists and American Art 
gives a sketen ot John Leighton Copiey witb 
“is portrait and a cut his picture of the 
Death of Major Pierson. 

The latest number of the American Journal 
of tne Medical Scieness contains « variety of 





Analytical and Bi'iiographical notices of 
prominent medicai and surgical works and 
exhanstive reviews of Lunecy Laws and Con- 
tributions to the Stady of Gixuconia. Amon 
the elaborate contributed articies from prom}. 
nent writers are the following:—O" Injuries 
of the Scalp; Experiments ant Reflections 
upon Animal Heat; Contributiors to the Pa- 
thology of Peripheral Nerve Diseases; Sym- 
pathetic Neuroretinites: Excieton of the Ept- 
giottia; Encvated Tumors of the Eyelids and 
Vicinity: Uleerative Phthisical Laryngitis 
abd the Valine of Tracneotomy in ite Treat 
ment; Cases Treated by the Antiseptic method 
at St. mary’s Hospital; Completion of a His 
tory ©f a Snecessiu) Caxe Of Paracentesis of 
the Peritcerdiam; Uuaited fracture of the 
Humerus Snecesstully Treated b- Dourie 
Splice and Clamp; A Caer of intra Ovarian 
Pregoency; Dub: sia ay a Mydriaiic; Internal 
use Of Quinia In Cyetitte: Oo Cartolized Jute 
asa Wound Drersing; A Case of Mastoid Ab- 
roens following our ration of the Internal 
Ear, Treatioent of Diphtheria by Carbolic 
Acid and I¢o’orm, 

L'Assowmmotr,a Novel,by Emile Z \\a, trans 
lated tron the French by Jorn Stirling, ts 
published by T. B. Pete:son & Brotne’s, Puila 
deiphia. In this tiansiation, which has been 
toned down with literary abliily, combined 
with tact and refineme ot, *o as to sult the 
American Keading Public, vice le never muie 
attractive, butasa picture of Paris life, epring- 
ing trom lntemperance, L’'Asscmmoitr jis with- 
out a rival, and it will ao infinitely more 
good to the eanse of temperance and Total 
Abstinence, than ail the fanatical ultelances 
of the disciples of the Ton: perance G.use Zola 
has xttained & success tcarcely puralle' ea in 
our peneration, and his theres and hissty! , 
—lis alins, methods, and performances pro 
voke the widest attention and the liveliest 
discussions throughout the whole of Europe. 


are - Sa 
Dews Dates. 

Our American plate giaas mannfacturcrs 
are driving toeir French rivals out of the war- 
ket. 

A luvatic sought to raise the dead near 
Baliimore. He succeed: din ratsing a sensa- 
lion. 

Lidy Thornton, at Washineton is ‘tat 
howe” at 6 o'clock tea @very Suniay «aiter- 
noon, 


The Directory of Poriand Me, 
only fifty more Dames than the one published 
in 1577. 

The ice on Like Evie is sojid trom shor 
lo shore, and extends @ distance ot 122 intics 
from Buffalo. 

Professor David Swing, the famine Cai- 
cago divine, em ploys the telephoie tituaking 
pastoral “culls,” 

In Priest Valley. California, there is a nian 
whois itv years eld and fone tect iigh, and 
he isa wealthy tarmer, 

A. Massachusetts paper alleges thet the 
farmers turned ont by the State Agricultural 
Coilege Cont $18,000 apiece, 


A sword of the end of the fifeenth cen- 
tury,#witha Dandie and scabbharad of ellver gilt, 
was soid the other day for 10 voor, 


Piesident Hayes will not after all, visit 
the Pactfic Coast this summer, but will pass 
most Of the Fearon at Washington, 


Gatling is said to bave cnuyvht the idea of 
his ;opular gun while studying up a seed 
planting machine for his father’s farm, 

The Prircess Louise is said by the Mon- 
trenl Herald to be painting « portrait of Mrs. 
Scott Siddons fer presentation to the actress. 

Tie Crown Prince (Victoria) of Germany 
is very Iinvependent, and she speaks }latoly; 
does, in fact, What Americans call biuiting. 


A Texae jury arose alter the evidence was 
#llin, and requested that the case goto them 
Without “ap, Inwyers’ speeches,” aud it did, 

Of Mr. Tennyson s two sons Hallem 
and Lionel, one acts 4% amanuensis for tia fa 
thet, and the Olhor isin the indian civil ser- 
View, 

Toe “White Lady’’ has appeared again, 
and superstitious Germuns look Yr the early 
death of some member of the Honcnzohern 
fauitiy. 

Baltimore is to erect, in memory of its 
pboilanthroptst, Jonn Hopkins, # gran:| monu.- 
mentin frontet the Jonn Hopkins Hospital 
grounds. 

An o}d man in Monroe covnty, seventy 
years of age, bas bal a six weeks’ finesse, and 
his fete. which Was Guile white, bas beco ne a 
daik brown, 

Thirteen handkerchiefs, four wallets. and 
two watches were found on a pickpo. ket who 
had beet at work an hour in « St. Louls fu 
nernl assembly. 

Dc. Wm. F. Carver, the American marks- 
iran has mowle arrangements to shoot belore 
His Roval Highness the Prince of Wales, at 
Sapndrin¢! am, soon, 


The Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain is taking steps for Organizing a wat- 
form sytein of spelling tor the nawes of places 
throughout the world. 

Jerome Bonaparte, the husband of the 
late Madame Patterson Bonaparte, was the 
first to introduce the waltz into Washington 
and Ballimore society. 


Col $8. D. Kirk, of Charleston, 8. C. a 
member of the Southern presse, is the near. 
rst surviving relattve of Geveral Francis Ma- 
rion, the "Swamp Fox.” 


hintos 


At the change of life nothing equals Hop Bitters to 
allay all troubies incldent thereto. 


in Texsa the frontier lines have alvanced 
# hendred miles in two yours, and an are 
, ° aof 
40 00000 acré ss Of good! land Opeaed tor settie- 
ment, Counties are betny organized now ina 
section which, two years ago, was three hun- 
dred wiles from any court 


_A correspondent writing from Guiltord 
Conn., protests against classification of the 
oriole among mischievons birds. He says that 
he has frequently seen them tear open the 
nests of appie worms and devour them. and 
a eh with pluck enough to destroy 
such disagreeabie pes's ought to red 
rether than destroyed. . sata 
_ — one eeeeee 
The Teortures of Neuralgia. 


These are being mitigated, and ina larger number of 
cases wholly removed, by the use of ** ‘ompound Oxy- 
gen .*' the new revitaliziig *gent which is now at- 
tracting such wide attention. Our **Trea' ire on Com- 
douad Uxygen'’ seat free. Drs, STARESY 
L113 Girard Street, Pa, —_— 





The Pope is making great reductions 
his personal household, observing that A. 
useless to keep ap aa fnormons kitchen 
where nothing is cooked. His dinner 
of a soap and one plat. 


Serious Danger 


Threatens every man, woman or child living in a re. 
gion of country where fever and ague is prevalent, 
since the germs of malarial disease are inhaled from 
the air and are swallowed from the water of such » 
region. Medicinal safeguard is absolutely 

to nulllfy thisdanger. Asa means of fortifying ana 
acclimating the system so as t be able to resist the 
malarial poison, Hoste’ter’s Stomach Bitters is {n. 
comparably the best and the most popular. Irregular. 
itles of the stomach, liver and bowels encourage ma- 
laria, but these are speedily rectified by the Bitters. 
The 'unctions of digestion and secretion are assisted 
by its use, and avigorous as wellas regular condition 
of the system promoted by it. Constitation aad phy- 
sique are thus defended against the inroats of malaria 
by this matchless preventive, which is also a certaip 
apd thorough remedy in the worst cases of intermit 
tent and remittent fevers. 

I 


Consumption Cu 


Av old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed tn hishands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Acthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it Known to bis suffer. 
ing fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English, 
Sent by mall by addressing with stamp, uaming this 
paper, W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 





a 
The Heystone Mattress. 


advertised In another column is superior in all the re- 
quirements of an article of this character to anything 
now inthe market. Its cocstruction is such that it 
combines the highest possible degree of comfort with 
ease of handling. cleanliness, durabilite and cheap- 
ness. Wherever it has been introduced it has met 
with the greatest commedation and success, 
a 
The Phonographic Piano, 
advertised in this issue Is one of the most interesting 
and entertaining Instruments ever invented. It will 
be ‘ound tn all respects as represented,and our readers 
tinay be assuredthat it is well worth all that is asked 
frit Inpro particular is its qualities overrated and 
for the purposes for which it is intended nothi.g at all 
co. parable to it has everLeen put before the public. 
Fers 1») by T. J. Harbach, 800 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. 
—EE 


Doctor's Bills 


Saved by using M’Clelland’s Homeopathic Remedies. 
They are prepared expressly for Families. Put up in 
neat one dollar cases and contains twelve (12) of the 
tnost prorulnent medicines with description of disease 
and full directions for use, We want an agent tn every 
town and county to sell our remedies. Sample case 
with terms to agents sent, charges paid, for one dol- 
lar. Address MCCLELLAND & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


te 
H KA! QUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY, ? 
FUUKTH AVENUE, COR. 220 STREET, > 
N&W YORK, March 4, 1879 ) 


Messrs. Samuel Garry & ©4 

A lotion (“SAPANULE**) manufactured by you, 
has been given to me for the purpose of testing its cur- 
ative effects on mankind and animals, 

Ihave not had cceasion to apply it to the latter, but 
I have done sv to myself, and have received immediate 
relief. 

Belng ananimal myself, | have every reason to be- 
lieve that brute creatures would experience similar 
benefit from its use, 

This Society wi'! so employ it whenever the necessity 
shall present itself ;ard in the meantime I commend 
it to the patronage of all having need of relief from 
buffering. 

HENRY BERGH, President. 
a 

To the Consumptive.—Let those who 
languish under the fatal severity of our climate 
through any pulmousry coinplatat, or even those who 
are in decided consumption. by n» means despair. 
Chere ts asafe nd sure remedy at hand, and one eas- 
ily tried. **Wilbor's Compound of Cod Liver Oli and 
Lime,’’ withont possessing the very naussating flavor 
of the Oilas heretofore used, is endowed by tha Phos- 
phate of Lime witha healing property which renders 
the Oildoubly efficacious. Remarkable testimonials 
ofitseMcacy shown to those who desire to see them. 
Seld by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and ali drug- 
gists. 

I 

A CarRp.—To all who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE OF 
Cuar@k. This great remedy was discovered 
by 4a missionary in South America. Send & 
self-addressed envelope tothe Esv. Jossrs T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 


ww 


Dr. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressly to cure Sick Headache. 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 











No hospital needed for patients that use Hop Bitters, 
asthey cure so speedily at home. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness ond Prostration, from 
er inalscret ion. is radically and promptly cured by 


EUMPEREYS' SIMDIPATENG SPECT No 22 


Been in rt) and {s the most successful 

edy known, Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 

“eee ee thie M fine C9.. 
* 08"Velou Ssrect. New York, 


t cured at Home. Nopub- 

feng crcitisnes, feo 

reasovabie, Tiwe short. a. 

year of vnparalelied 

1,000 testimonials. State your case and ad¢ 
DR F. E. M —™ 
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BADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


reading this advertisement need aay one 
a serrER REL fer ig A CURE FOR 
RADWAY'S REAM RY PAIN. 
It was the first andis 


The Only Pain Remedy 


pstantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
= iraammations, and cures gestions, wt ee 
of the Lungs. stomach, Bowels, or other A 
organs, by one application faite glands 

is FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
po matter how violent or excrutiating the pain the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, (nfirm, ppled Ner- 
yous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with disease may 


suffer. rs 
EVER AND AGUE, 

vevin AND AGUE cured fr fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial agent ip the world that wijl cure 
Fever and Ague, avd all other malarious, Bilious 
Seariet. Typhoid, Yellow and other Fevers alded 
RADWAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY’ 
READY RELIEF. 50 cents per bottle. 


ee EO EP OE ETT REY OS 
pr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


ly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
Ietnuorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneyr, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation, 
intigestion, dyspepsia, billousness, billous fever, 
infammation of the bowels, piles, and all Cosnage. 
ments of the internal viscera. Warranted to effect 
a positive cure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR TILK CURE OF CHRONTC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY oO} 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT SEATAD IN THE 
Lungs orStomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves 
CORRUPTING THE KOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS, 

(hronte Hheuimnstism, Serofula, Glaudular Swell- 
ing. Hacking lbry Cough, Caucerous Affections, 
Syphilitie Complatits, Bleediig of the Lungs, Dys- 
“pia. Water rash, Tie Doloreuz, White Swell- 
Tumors, Ulcers, SKin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
eurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Kheum. Bronchitis Consumption, 


Liver Complaint, Etc. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dronsy, Stoppaze of Water, Incontinence of Urine. 
Bright's Disease, etc, 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 


32 Warren Street, New York. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers toact contrary to their 
wignent as to what ts good for them, but when you 
think you have sufficiently’ taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
WthatGkREAT EXTERNAL KEMEDY, 


“‘SAPANULE” 


Get a Lottle and test its marvellous power Itreaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
Srecttons drawing loflaned aud impoverished blood 
a weak and diseased parts to the surfice, and by 
Mworption re'uruing the lfe-current purified to sus- 
‘ain and strengthen, Inflammation cannot live where 
a \NI LE isapplied Itisa certain and prompt cure 
or RHEUMATISM. NEUR \LGLIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE, No preparation 
a d to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
~~ an Healing all acetdeuts to the living organism. 
ounds Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old: Chil- 
“a'vs, Cold Seres, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidests and dtceases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, «(A PANULE” 
sence relieves and cures. Try it, and if uot satisfied 
® call for your money aud get ft. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & 81. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
LAZELL. MARCH & GAKDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO. , Proprietors, 
- 237 Broadway, New York. — 


CURED !! 
FREE! 


An infallible and unexcelic 
Falling si, remedy tor Fits, Epilepsy or 
Pore ne Sickness, warranted to effect a speedy and 
~, anent Cure. ‘AFree Bottic®? of my re- 
cs ,, J Peete and a valuable Treatise sent to any 
/! “ang me hs Post-offce and Express 
» da. IL G. ROOT, 153 Pearl Sureet, N. Y. 


Die ennonts Wanted for 
4 AneOUN _ LAWS” BUSINESS 


The + Ost = 
dors, wy valuable work of the kind published. In- 
Avex. fp Wb by Caike Jce-Tick Waits. Hon 
811 others STEPIVWENS. HON. STANI EY MATTHEWS 
Laws of ait any securats and plain ep tome of ali the 
te His owes pee htes UP to 1879, enabling every man 
ettra ter, ely lawyer, It sells at sight For 
Bais. ¢ , Ad -xclu-ive territory. address, JUN ES 
TO. No 10M Arch St © Philadelphia. 
$25 t kK | Judicious'y invested tn 
0 5000) Wall St. lays the foun- 
fortuns every dation for sabstantial 
Of profits by iho ae aNd Yields an im mense percentage 
Ig in soy” Now Capitaization System of operat- 
Bu a. ull explanation ov application to 
Sew Yo re (is, &0%.. Bankers, 26428 Broad 8t.. 


r N\ “ < Sa! Saree 
od ue") Aer ted Seroll Cards, ia differeat colors, 
ye ze Picea gol Card Co,, Westville, Conn. 

Sealed. rans t Cards, securely 
Durham. (_"'P8l4. 30e., 2 packs Se. Alling & Co., 


OOLHROMO. Gomacpocace 
Ne a I 











NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es- 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 


wer ___H. CRANSTON & CO. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 2 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the cel GOSSA MEK VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 








For Wige. Inches. Toupecs and Seal pe, 
No, 1. The round of the rf b 
No.1. From forehead 

No.2 From forehead over as far as bald. 

the head to neck No.2 Over BA 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 

the top. No. 3 Overthe crown ot 
No 4 From ear to ear. the head. 


round the forehead 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ gs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
jon. Letters frow any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
PO aay rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 

air. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
In ®tocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success, ** 
in Mesers Lawrence & Co.'s new circular, The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various suins, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each sbarebolder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to §$5,/00. or more, 
can be used successfully. N. Y. Baptist Weekly, 
September 26th, 1878. says, **By the combination sys- 
tem $15 would make §75, or 5 per cent.: $50 pays $450, or 
Tpercent $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.’’ 
Frank Lesite’s Illustrated Newspaper June 2th: 
**The combination method of uperating stocks Is the 
mcst successful ever adopted.’* New York Independ- 
ent. Sept. I2th: ‘*lhe combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person need 
be without an income while it is kept working b 

Messrs Lawrence & (o.’’ Brooklyn Journal, April 
2th: **Our editor madea net profit of $101.25 from 
20 in one of Mesers Lawrence & (o,'s combinations.’’ 
New circular ‘mailed free) explains everything. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
nes, Lawrence & Co, , Bankers, 57 Exchange l’iace, 
Be Ve 


THE GYROCHROME; 
~~ 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 
which pleases the artistic 
e, a8 well a: that of 
childhood, Wil spin 
from 10 to ® minutes ac- 
cording to the force used 
n starting it No limit 
to the number of its color 
changes; itis impossible 
> to produce the same com- 
«* bination of colors twice. 
= Made entirely of metal 4 
r oken, while its countless changes mate It 
+ hh toy, anda source of infinite amusement: 
Price % cents. By mal! 35 cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. Send 3 cent stamp for circular. Agents 
Wanted. 


American Manufacturing Co., 


129 EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


pow used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the gree test 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
ares ft @s velvet, very Gexibie aod contain 
fp vo beues. 

The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
(120 bones) fis with perfect ease and ts 
Warranted voi to break over tbe hips. 

Price, - - $1.25. 
For Sale by leading Merchants. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York 


The Feyptian 
| | Fever. Ague 
SAVE A DOLLAR -- and Liver Pad 
is without any exception the best Padin existence for 
the cure and prevention of all malarious diseases and 
the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. No 
medicine required. “Cures by absorption. Send for 
pam phiet, which gives certificates of extraordinary 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your 
Druggist for the Fgy ptian Pad an‘ take no other; 
f be bas none. I will send you one by mali on receipt of 
price. fi. JOSEPH FLEMING. el Market street, 
Pittsburgh. Ps. Sole Agent for the T nited States. 













By sending % cents with age, height 


JUDGE color of eyes and hair, you will re- 
ceive by return mall a correct pic- 
ture of your future husband or wife 


ame and date of marriage. 
For Yourself “x2are= W. Fox, Box Dil, Fal 
tonville, N. Y. 


Dr. Seymour. Graduate ef Mediciue 


. . Thirteenth 
and Phar . Bw Scere. N. W. ose. Sno = 


and Bro Kis., Pbila., guarantees 
fare in Sree: Mu Sy ao ef Se 
in Catarrb, 3 od Mini, Fe 
Hal ccupinints, oe: Ne clerks. Advices free. 


15 Inches Long. 18 Inches Wide. 18 Inches High. 
“2 The Most Wonderful Musical Instrumen t ofthe Age.“ 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC UPRIGHT PIANO. 


AYS ANY TUS? TH * ° ‘ 
REEN WRITTEN, INA? *. 2 
ECHANI: ALMANN 

IN¢ IPLE OF THE Wi)S- 

ONOGRAP Pho- 


* . 2 
ee. La & <n 
aS ~ > prorels the strip of paper through tne 
we ee Ty 10 its Poe owe the 

vyboa * kers or strikers press perforations 
pass, the other end of the keys then strike the bars and produce the macte. which yy A loud and ¢ = ey 
sweet and melodious, and for gua TY of music the Phonographic U ght Pleno t« anequalied, The mot 
aiMrult waltzes and marches be ng pie ved oqnal'y as well ata simple faune.and ANYONE cau play it and UN- 
DERSTAND IT.and it WILL NEVER GET OUT OF TUNR, which Is one of the strongest poin's ‘n its favor. In pant 
of execution It will compare favorably with a $100 music box, and far better than any music box, the namber 
of tunes !t will play Is ABSOLUTELY UNUIMIT*D. Everytody who has seen it ts dailghted with It, and mast- 
cians themselves praise it, Ata family party tt will furoish all the music ulred for dancing or ace-mpeaat- 
ments for singing. A fine se'ection of tunes go with each Instrument: over vad pleces of the m st p-pular mastic 
have been adapted tothe Phonographic Upright ano, and new pieces will be furnished as fast as they come 
Cat attS CENTS PER TUNE Thel’honograpoic Upright Piano ts flaished ia imitation of rosewood, with par eta, 
handsome scroll work, and medaliion head, and isan orvamentto any room. Tiere ts scarcel anyone who 
dors not like music in the house, and to the thousands who possess no plano, es well as to those whorannct play 
the Foensecamre Piano will filla long-felt want. With it you always have avy kind of music for amy occa- 
sion, and it will afford genuine enjoyment far beyond its cost. They witibe sent by expr as to any address 






on receipt of price, %. A discount to the trade in dozen lots ly. 4 
on succtgh ot peice, OD Ste ty ime tre 0 only. EVERY ONS WAKKRANTED, Be sure to 
THEO. J. MARBACH, Bannfacturer’s Gen'l Agvrant, 809 Filbert 8¢., Phil’a, Pa. 


THREE TUNES ACCOMPANY EACH INSTRUMENT. 


Durable, Comfortable. Cleanly Heal:hful and fconomica! : 
Most Desirabic ping Hed in Une. " , a See 









RLS YF oe te mere, 


ROBERT KELSO & C0., 


MANUFACTURER. 


210 MARKET ST., - - Philadelphia. 


4a end tor Circularand Price List. 









Unparalleled Success of 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 


at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interlor of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 


THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Crand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAN D» -DE POLE. 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind :n America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, sarnples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city pricos, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 


PHILADELPHIA 































Suits, 







Men's 
Cicthing, 








Shawls, 










Shoes, 


Hosiery, 
Underwear, 






Hats, 







Gloves, Linens, 


Zephyrs, 






Flannels, 










Muslins, 







Fringes, 
Ribbons, 








Stationery, 














Silverware, 





Notions, 
Cloths, 













China etc 






























JAMES H. BUNN. ortrent that sends us thetr aa- 
dress will fecelve something 
Wall Paper & Window Shade of great value free, by mall. Cnty 
tent BH left 
— MW VONt, Watereene@wteh st Sew Yors 


0690 lnvested In Wall St. stocus 
$10 to $1 w makes fortunes every mouth 
| Book sent free explaining 
° | everythlug 
Address HaxTan 4406,. Kankors,17 Walls NY 


Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND) CHESTNUT STS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Orders by Mall aud Decorative Work >( PEKFUMED Chromeo seroll, Transparent & 
promptly attended to, in person ») ) Fiirtation cards name in gold and jet. loc. Crut- 
fit i0e Agents wanted, Hoyal Card Co. Northford ¢. 





AGENTS. READ THIS 


We wil y Agents a Salary of $i per mouth and a 
expenses, or allow © large cominiasion sell our pew 
a wonderful inventions. We mean what we - 1 Bam- 
nile free Address EHEKMAN & CO... Marshall, Mich. 


ELECTRIC BELTS. > Snuwfiake Ub rome, me. UA HL, Lastve te Gola 


A sufé cure for nervous debility . premature decay ODES ard det, ie 
exhaustion, etc. The ony reliable cure. Circulars ELE ANT New style Chromo ards with name, 
me free. Address J. . REX V ES. @ Chatham St.. 1 ~ Oe postpald Ger 1. Reed & Ce. Nassau. N.Y. 
x oo 


4 Pertumed So0wftake (brome, Motto @c. cards 
of no Zalike, name in gol! and jet 19 cents, 
VUuING &@ Co., BE. Watltngtord, Cov 





. CHKOMY aud Perfumetl caris, uw 8 alae 
60 name in Gold and Jet. ibe CLINTON Bitton, 
(Mr an wtl ‘ . 





ow. 


| be it lh BC EN £D, © tut lee. deur YW) & 
GILBERT &@ 02). North Chatham, N.Y 


T FASE tetas poclstes GU Gn WOE | (Gp mew eagm carn Lily: Coram, tin Lac GOT 
o i ' e oe , Chromo, ta, lt 
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Kart of dressing well has been, and al- 
ways will be, a most important question 
for discussion a'rong women of ail 
Classes, from those who cao afford to epn- 

courage the newest creations of the fashion- 
able milliner to those who strive to see how 
they can present a decent appearance on & 
emall sum. Between the women who spend 
all their time in thinking what they shall 
wear, and in trying each new fashion as soon 
as it appears, and those who are slovens, ana 
who merely assume an indifference to dress to 
conceal untidiness of habits, there is a middie 
class, who think the time now givenup to 
dress is unworthily employed, and yet bave a 
certain regard fora neat appesrance. They 
are therefore always hoping for some sort of 
costume which shall be graceful enough to 
bid defiance to fashion, and shall survive the 
changes of more than one or two seasons. 

It has been suggested that dresses made af- 
ter the Greek model would fulfil this want, 
and patterns of these dresses are now shown 
at certain snopsin London. I fear, however, 
that this way out of the difficulty will not be 
very generally adopted. For, trying as the 
present mode of making dresses may be to 
bad figures, I cannotse* how the Greek dresses 
would bean improvement. The truth fs, that 
any lady can dress herself gracefully and 


_ plainly, chooring the simplest of the fa hions 


which nowexit. It is the anxtety which al- 
mostall women have to possess the first of 
everything, whether it be pretty or ugly, 
which tempts the milliners to exhaust their in- 
genuity in devising new inventions. Let us 
look at some of the modes which are now 
being worn, and see If there is not something 
among the great number of styles to choose 
trom which shail atonce be graceful and use- 
ful, In the first place, the fact must not be 
lost sightot that a'l women are not young 
and lovely ; the:efore young and old should 
not be attired alike. In this there is great 
room tor reforim., 

There never was atime in which dress ma- 
terials were 40 varie't and so inexpensive as 
now. Cashme'e, bomespun, serge, Alpaca 
and the innumerable fabrics which fill our 
shops, make it diMcult to choose among them. 
But any one of these woollen materials, made 
up a plain Princesse dress, provides a young 
lady witha costume which ta neat, inexpen- 
sive and useful, and fashionable enough to 
create no obeervation, This style of dreas bas 
been worn fourteen years or more, and yet ts 
gracefulto-day. Nothing can be more useful 
than a serge short dressfor walking. Ifear a 
Greek dress would be as difficull to keep clear 
of the mud as ourmodern demi train, Tosay 
that because a thing is fashionable it ts pretty, 
is not so tar from the truth as may be sup 
posed ; forthe tnvention must be becoming 
and suffictentiy suitabie to women of taste 
before it becoines @ fashion. A beantiful 
young woman of the present day, dressed in 
the height of fashion, is decidedly an agree- 
able object to look upon, and that her benuty 
is heightened by ber costume there is not a 
doubt. 

The atruggie for precedence between the 
closely setting drapery and the bouffants stil 
continues; neither isin the least carried to 
extremes by any of the leading elegantes or 
their modistes, and the panters and pouts are 
so thoroughly kept below the hips, that, while 
adding to the graceful flow of the drapery, 
they do not make the figure itself appear any 
larger. 

The pantera formed by a scarf or draped 
tunic, are infinitely more a la mode thin those 
arranged by an extra fulness in the dress it- 
self, as was the case with a few of the first at- 
tempts. The panier tunique, open in front 
and platted up at the sides, and tbe panier 
echargs, platted at the back and front, and 
forming a little bouffant at the sides, are de- 
cldedly the most becoming style for this fash- 
fon. There is ample choice in the shapes of 
bodices and arrangements of skirts for every- 
one to be dreased more or less ftashionably, 
while in accordance with thetrown taste. The 
corsage a gilet Is as fashionable asever. The 
culrass, the pointed bodice, with panier scarf 
to oceupy the attes; the corsage habit with 
long pans at the back, jotned, or open and at- 
tached together by a cascade of jace, flots of 
ribbons, bars of trimming, or the space occu- 
pied by a few piattings—ail these are worn by 
the leaders of fashion. 

The trains of “Princesse” dresses are con- 
tinued from the botice, sufficient being lefton 
a few inches below the waist toallow for the 
fulness necessary for the pouf and train, or 
the train breadths are added to any length, 
according to the arrangement of the rest of 
the skirt. The tablier rateed at the «ides and 
forming a point at the front, and side piaits 
being fastened into the seams or under the 
pouf, is much in faxor. 

Trains, or the whole skirt, cut 'n shapes at 
the lower edge over an inner flounce of plait- 
ing of the same or different watertal, are 
effective and elegant; borders of tunics, or 
scarves, may *)80 be finished in this way. 

The short walking dress of the present sa- 
son only emprasizes the features of last sea- 
eon. Toe Laveusre or fish-wife tunic is as 
fashionable a+ ever; the vest and jacket for 
out-door wear are more popularly worn thao 
even last season, the jacket reproducing the 
style of Continental coat in the three battons 
which fasten it across the chest, and in the 
ent-away skirt, which discloses the lower part 
of tv vest, the vest having taken to it 
self the length and importance of the old- 
f ashioned waistcoat, either in reality or ap- 





Woollen suite adopt the trimmed skirt with 
the vest and jacket as being much lighter for 
wear and much easier of adjustment than tne 
overskirts. But overskirtsare by no means 
Giscarded; they are employed for washing 
suits, except when it consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. 

The beige shades are the most stylish of all 
colors for spring wear,and are made becom. 
ing to any complexion by the wide, soft white 
muslin ties which are used for the neck, or the 
dark ov-ntrast in trimming material, such as 
brocade or velvet, which is employed for col- 
lar, cuffs and vest. The pure beige shades are 
indeed, much Jess trying to the comp'exion 
than the purple shades in navy biue, the red 
wine shades and the tan asd coffee shades in 
brow:. 

The printed challis avd the Pompadour cot- 
tons, as well as the Organdy musiins, which 
are coming in again, will Le made up to us in 
& fashion totally new to usin this nineteenth 
century, but a revival of the mover of the 
eighteenth. It is almoert indeecribable, but 
found favor in Paris about 178. The flounc- 
ings are wide, full, and gainered, and the 
skirt above is festooned perpendicularly but 
irregularly, the soit material tailing grace- 
fully. Turkey red is to be mixed witb Hulland 
and unbleached sheeting. Some of ‘he skirts 
have three kilt plaitings trom the waist in 
frent of the red twill, with pockets, cufis, and 
bindings tu: the tunics also in red, the said 
tunics at the back failing in @ sort of jolly- 
bag boud. Mantelets made of the same inate- 
rial as the dress are the fashion of the day. 
Mr. Wanamaker hasan extensive variety of 
Pom padour cottons of charming design, copted 
it would seem, from the materials worn in the 
French court of Louis XIV., XV..an! XVL., 
the sprigs being fac similes trom those which 
appear on Sevres and Dresden China. They 
are so silky in appearance that they are now 
much used for dinner wear, with plain colored 
sateen of most delicate coloring. 

Among the most admired costumes recently 
displayed at the Grand Depot, are the white 
mutlin dresses trimmed with Breton lace 
which seems to have alwoset banisted from us 
the long popular Valenciennes Jace, although 
that is seen on some of the white costumes. 
The drapery is decidedjy more bouffant and 
elaborately ornamented with knots of ribbon, 
in which several colors combined, and the 
lovely brocade ribbons divide popularity. 

Among the notable drees goods are the all 
wool! hernanis, or coarse mesh grenadine with 
a lace-like design in stripes or small figures. 
Mr. Wavawmaker shows them in ail the popu- 
lar shades, peacock and pendarme blue, ivory 
white, cream sage, olive green, brown, claret, 
plum and black, They seem well adapted for 
useful, durable summer dterses, and will un- 
douptedly be very nuch used, The black ones 
are excellent in shade and quality, and 
equally suitable for mourniug or otherwise, 
Tiey areal! 0 cents a yard and three quarie:s 
in width. 

With tegard to bonnets, there ts neithe: 
preference for, nor exclusion of any shape 
shown. There are now satin finished strawe, 
and new tinted French Chips in shades to 
match, the new costumes, such as biue, tan, 
Diege, etc. The gendarine blue coutinues to 
be worn, and there ts a new red, brighter than 
cardinal, known as “Prince of Wales.” Tie 
colors that will be most generally used are 
tan, cream, and biege, with some lignt yellow 
tints, and the feature of the season will be the 
use of these colors in very light Unts, bright- 
ened by combining them with very dark red 
or blue. Thus the ribbon on the bonnet will 
be dark gendarme blue, and the fNowers tie 
palest cream colors, or else tbe trimming satin 
will be ecru, and the Mowers dark ied artemii- 
sias in two or three shades, 


Fireside Chat. 
SUMMER DECORATION FOR FIRE GRATES. 


[ yu Ek days are growing longer and brighter, 
aud soon we may bope to be enjoying the 
warmth of the sunny spring. Probably 
our old triend and comforter, the cheery 
fire, will not then be accorded the sime 

sinfles and endearing terms of welcome as 

now; but, on the coutraryv, most neat and tidy 
house Wives will, with pardonabletneenstancy 
be anxious to instal a new acguaintane tn 

the cusy nook. Each year it becomes quite a 

question what to select for the decoration of 

our fire stoves; for, although a tastefully ar- 
ranged pyramid of coals, paper, and sticks 
may, in the course of time, fusuly e orn for it 
self the present all enviable appellation eft 
“antique.” An einpty grate, too, presents a 
very barren and unfinishetappearance. Per 
haps, from the fact of our fires exerting such 
asalutary and sympathetic influence on ous 
during the winter months, tts customary domt- 
cile seems naturally tloattracta giance when 
entering % room, even in the summer time 
and often much of the character and tas.e of 
the family circle may be gathered trow the 
condition of tts provender, Dilferent colored 
and shaded chip and cul papers may be pur 
chased in great abundance at a smallexpe nse; 
but there bave enjoyed so long an existence 
that most people sre thoroughly weary of 
them. In some housé¢s, where wany of tie 
fire-pinces are well furnished with valance 
ant curtains, these are simply crawae: but, 
nnless the room be very large, the above mou, 
seems heavy and Oppressive. By the sxcrifice 
ota little time and thought, perhaps, a far 
more satisfactory result may easily be attained 
For a dining room or library, where the tari 
ture i* composed of Old Oak aod rich drapery, 
avery good ornament may be quickly con 
structed. Purchase @ sheet of brightly pol- 
ished tiu or zine, and bave it cut to the shape 
ofa shield. In the centre of this shoaid ve 

pa‘nted the crest or some such device, and a 

mosaic border round the edge. The besi paints 

to use are the ordinary com.non powders sold 

by of}men, and mixed with a Rete gum. a 

ood combination of colors being scarlet, 
lue, yellow, black and white. When com- 
lete, the shield should be hung on the top 
AA, 4 = by ag wire books at 
tac purpose back, similar to 
those on a fire-guard. Should this design be 
adopted for a drawing room, let the shield, ere 
adding the centre up of fowers, birds and 


bu tterfiles, or be nted either white, 
blue, goid, or silver, it will betfound to 
bavea appesrance, and more suitabie 





pearance. 





for the purpose. id and silver 
may be recommended as an excellent prepara- 
tion. To those who are not accustomed Ww tbe 
use of a paint brush, let the device be cut out 
of cloth or colored paper, and fastened on by 
gum. The effect will be pieasing, altuough 
tne painters wiil have the advantage, and 
thetr work remain good for several summers. 
Peacock's feathers forma very effective screen 
in harmony w'th the furniture of most draw- 
ing rooms Makea frame the size 0) the fire- 
place—either wood or stout wire will answer 
lor supports—and etretco 4c: ssa strong piece 
ot black muslin. The head, breast, and legs 
of the peacock, giving 4 frout view of tue 
pird, should ve wurked On Canvas, OF else with 
jong stitches On etik, siignuy puddea and 
sewn On to the jower part of tne trame, The 
feathers should be fa-lened on tne fraine iso, 
and arranged 80 a» (0 Cover It Compietely, 
thereby representing toe expanded tallo! the 
bird. Bbould time not permit tue working of 
the peacock's pead, &c., a rosette of brig ut rib- 
bou may be substituied. he result may be 
yretty, altbougn net nearly so satisiactory. 
{ouseWivces Wilh whom ibe feathers may not 
find favor may let the flume be covered by & 
very delicate Linted biue, pink, or grey satleen 
and gay Nowers, birds, or figures cul trom cre- 
tonne, pasted on and just enitvened by « lew 
stitenes of silk. A transparency looks very 
well, the material being @ fine tarletan of dalk 
blue, brown, or black, with selections from 
bright-colored chintz guinmed on the back, 
For a nursery & board ca be painted Diack, 
apd scraps 0 engravings fastencd on; or the 
board may be enlirely covere:! by the scraps. 
A little knowledge of sketching may be utll- 
ized, and much taste exercised in forming & 
very uncommon screen ior the grate, the 
foundation being brown paper, which can be 
purchased by the yard, and ts very wide. On 
this should be portray: d @ pretty landscape— 
for instance,a waterfall, mountain glen, OL 
old ruin. The paints used are of the same 
description as Lhose recommended ter the 
tin shieids; only size should be substituted for 
the gum. A pretty folding screen of three or 
four leaves, standing about two feet 51x inches 
high, entirely coverea vy screps, colored or 
olnerwise, or else with a ground work Of dark 
paper, forms a usetul addition vo the furnt- 
Lure of the room, anda fa an excellent mode of 
hiding the desviale grate. Anstead of being 
covered by scraps, Liaw decoration may be of 
«plash work, or else préssed ferns gummed on 
aud thew varnisued. A emali Danner em- 
vproidered willl Crewels, or elise applique, Ou 
e'Lher clash, salteen, or bunting, apu mounted 
by cords On # Bborl pole, bus » Very pretly 
elect; also may 4 Japanese ulabreiia be well 
uLiliZeud for Lhe BAILS Purpose, by Culling Lhe 
banaie short and fixing 1 in tue grale. A 
iookiNg-gidss, wounted in uw bDro“xu band oO 
crimsvun velvet, or vise un mounted, anu Nited 
lo tue front vi Lue stove, will beerure to vive 
pleasure; but if desired ior a drawing roow 
uF boudolr, instal in lieu Of a lender a iong 
Wicker Daskel, painled gold and while, ana 
flied by iresu Dowels and fers Ih pois, or 
elee dried terns and grass, Two siects ot piain 
giass, Wilt plessed torus, overlasiinyg Mowers, 
sud bute! flies belLween, basa gracelulappeur- 
ance. Instead of agiass amy be OxXed w buard, 
covereu by Crimson Or puryle Velvel, with 
sinali supports tor Old China. At the ba-ea 
siignuly raised Uuis, of ettu r velvet or looking 
giass, On Which can be placed Jarge china 
vowls Of pot pourrl, Having procured two or 
Liulee breadtis Of LWO shudes of pink, blue, or 
paie Inuuve Lariclan, ligvuy arrange thew tn 
sony 1Olda Ol all rhate shades in tbe shape of 
#1 uprou, and allach Lo Lie regisler atl Lde 
Lop ui Lue plove. A lew brigotly painted but 
(@i Dies—tor insuuancethbe Adinirai, Vanessa, or 
eWallow-Lall, wiust tien be tasleluily aolled 
here aud tuere. These tarletan aprons will 
look Very olegunt and most suitable to the 
diawilug roouw, The butterflies are very sim- 
ply Wauulacluced, Lhe materials required be- 
sug % low whiteduck Or ben Ieatbers for the 
Willys, sud winch should be painted aller they 
wic mounted; also @ sinall quantity of wire 
aud Moss silk ior the body and antennw. The 
body shoud be made Of wire und a litle cotl- 
1Oh wool, Une floss silk siterwards twisted 
round, Llusivad of bullerfiles, a pot of ivy 
tuay be COnceaied beuind the apron, and the 
long Walling splays Carelessly thrown across, 
Again busy fingers, clever with the needle, 
luny OX close Lheir lngeuully by purchasing a 
yard anda hall of whiie curtain net, which is 
muadequite plain, very Coarse, and wide, On 
Lois bay be darned, lau lwoor three 6hades of 
s arlet crewel, Clusters of coral and seuwecds, 
aflerwards lo lake Luo fori ef un ally urap- 
ery OVera# Very pale green foundation. Tohta 
design will be found very econo wical, for the 
SCaliet Crewels and Det will wasn weil, and 
SUil look light und iresb. Loug spreys of 
crecpers, green and brown ferns, aud Wary 
faVoriioe b.ossOuis Can be easily dui ned; but 1 
lnlended lo be eventually trusted to tne care 
of Lhe Jauneress, il would be desirable Lo test 
Lhe Quaiily of Lue Creweis, and so avoid disap- 
polptweut, Lhe netlooks very well da: ned 
slinply with the thick white co.ton, made tor 
the purpose, aud thrown over a iignt biue oF 
rich p'uk batiste; bul then it is mure sulted to 
& Ded room, and where also very open netting 
aod koiiting may be usea, Weurtig well tur 
mumy years, LI! of netting, tbe xapien should 
be made .englhways, about adozen rows belug 
UO ON Asaige nes ANG LWO Or [hres Ou Lhe 
simailer, colored colon being used for tbe 
sthall mesh, Das # good effect. A potnted 
border nay Nuish the end Of apron and some 
Itttle lasseis of the cotton. The coarse white 
crinoline muslin suitsany room, lt shoutd 
be torn in strips and unravetied until about 
four threads are ieil in the centre. The back 
giound and feuder shoula be filleu by the 
ravellings, aud the long strips sligbtiy twisted 
Allach) d lo the register, and allo*ed to fall 
ikea Cluster Of Curis, adding a small gaudy 
plumaged bird or & lew fowers 10 give Ilie. 
A very large tn may be wade at asmall ex 
pehose, ana witha lillie trouble. It wili be ad- 
&plea tothe purpose of shielding ine stove, 
fud should be placed just Curelessiy across Lhe 
iron, The scmt-c) cular piece -bhoeulid be 
lorined fom ta: aboard or dark linen on a 
be made of thin spline a et eee 
ae tthhee Cire — wth ory i, whalebone 
eee pretly desigu ot Nowere, 
views, selecuious tow poets, fables (such wa 
me ny jb nengy Lamene the Hare” may be sketched 
sheuld be dead Gas aimee SS, Sees 
& hesteicels pelea an ite paint On the linen. 
: sboald be decorated in ac- 
cordance with tue known favorite tastes of 
ro gm wee” = A eg uy bed-1 OoUs & Curtain 
anc black, has @ , ae abba ret on Of santies 
’ @c Wiortable and cheering air 
and Can easiiy be drawn across the mantel. 
piece by 4 lew rings Ou a brass stair-rod. 
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The residence of ex-Governor Shephard 
of Washington, recentiy recently rented by 
Senator Cameron at $6,000 a year, is said to be 


the u 
me om furuished private house at 





Miss Wordsworth. d 
» daughter of the Bishop 
od Lincoln, and grand et of the poet * to 
pA Mh ade of the college tor young ja. 
shee | to be establisned shortly at Ox- 
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"Joswers to Fuguiren, 


M. R. (Monroe, N. ¥.)~The originet tecguy pend 





unknown. 


ais sitio Sti” 77% le tesa mea 
cumstances It would he iihegal” 2*)—Under the, 
wim yStcnSe at ue ctsg” AMO dea 

fecituge. Your thamees ouahe tote est Ot vay 
Lui lig. Fairmount Bark. is sti ote Exhibit 


SS 


P. L. (Mercer, Mo.}—Your frank and candid 
i to to 

mirer seems us be preferable to the recere 
MAME, (Harrison. Ind. moses rose 

ee love Ss * white Violet, “modesty nies te 
or.’ ; 


tee omen agetaentel te Unto Bate td 

A. B. t 

ioe tet ta 
vilisttiaanas deegetcneae ones 
Wliiwtt aaeeey eS Yo 
juice. 


bere (Serena origin) is a ** ” 
signification of the other names mention 
known, <4 on te = 


I. M. P. (Hadensville, Va.)—Your own good 
ought to tell voa chat It 't w for dye 
rong a young te 


8. A. (Berks, Pa. )—The “ie a bright lords ae 


corresp nd with a gentieman in ac 
manner, Wer 
NUN, (New Orleans, La.)~The dictum of 
that a widow shall wear moursing for at least one 4 Ti 
she may, with propriety, marry after the end > 
first year. Free 
LOUISA PRICK, (Erie, N. Y.)—No depi tory 
— Tay in the m ~~" veastn of the bale we - 
white so early can only be attributed \seased 
of the skin. ’ — 
T. H. K. (Audubon, Iowa.)—A man may many Wee 
in his stepfather’s name, when it isthe one which he Ww) 
mse as long TrLe ab genera calied 
known by. uy ont Oor 
Doust, (New York, N. Y.)-—You are doubt Ar 
The onyresmean **the Reve, Rams tha eta are 
throne ** does not occur in Moore's **Lallab . 
but in Tennyson, , an 
N. O. (Yadkin, N. C.)—All you can do write 
to her, explain the circumstances which eden ae »* 
advertently to walk with the other n 
so‘icit ber forgiveuess, of young ley, aoe 
H. M. (Pleasant Gap, Pa.)—We do not know “LA 
rere - ys two rr t you spear cf, vet tee pe 
Dectrie Belt is said to be all that can i 
an article of this Kind, be requised fe on 
L. O. E, (Posey, Ind.)—From the fact that Al 
are us din all coins made from the precious 
the making of the silver dollar, counting expenses 
all Kiuds. (os:s the United States its full value. 
©, W. (Camden, N. J )—You are Hable mest Com 
mate an arrangement. The better plan wae be to Th 
vay the sum of money and have done with it. Gets 
awjertodraw up a paper, His fee would be very Thy 
trifling.’ 
A. ©. (Monroe, Mias,)—As we do not know the caus Ne 
ef the eruption we cannot advise sou what to take p 
remove it, Superfluous hair can only be removed per- 
manently by pulling out each hair separately with And 
tweervers, de 
Jessen Tl, (Camp Colorado, Tex.)—Your best cours Oat 
would be to seul a description of the coin to a cop TX 
collector or nuraismatist. if you know of none we will 
ferward you the address by your sending an addressed 
postal card, 
CurRtous, (Starke, Ind.)—Queen Alexandrina Vic- 
torla, of Fnglaud, belongs to the House of Guesph. 
being the daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent and 
Stratbearo and Earl of Dublin iu Lreland (fourth soo 
of George the Third ) 
K. 8. (Marion, Ark. )—The Py lady most cer- 
tainly belraved in a selfish aad ungenerous way 
wards you; but we could not possibly counsel you to 
any revenge against her. A man must be above re L( 
ven ging himself upon a woman. 
ROGER, (Penobscot, Me.)—The particular qualifica- 
tion in which, according to your note, yo are deficient 
is the essence of the requirement. Its abseuce canna BY 


be supplied by the possession even of a thousand ober 
qualificaiions of a differcut nature. 


CLERK, (San Mateo, Cal.)—The ) eae y population 
of China is probably about 400,000,000. According to 
# jate census, beleved to be reliable, the in 8 
numbered 392,177. 183. spread over an area of 1,29,9% 
square miles, or 263 to the square mile, 


L. B. (Lansing. Mich. )—Nething is a greater mark 
of a degenerate and vicious age than the ridiealing of 
an honorable love. Many puppies in fashionable life 
think it fine and fascinating to sneer at true affection; 
but such creatures are beneath contempt. 


HAMILTON, (Henry, Ky.)—Besides Stromboli other 
celebrated Volcanoes are Colofro- 1, in Peru; Mounts 
Elias, in Alaska: Mount Vesuvius, just back of Me 
ples. and Meunt Hecla to Icelind, the latter 4 
mountaio of fire in a land of snow and ice. 


PORMATE, (Kave. Ill,)—The allusion is to the ele 
phant, which ts said certainiy will get drank 
the book of Maccabees war elephants seem to bare 
been maddened with new wine of old as they have bees 
avd are +itharrack down to our own days. 


A. O. G. (Downtngtown, Pa.)—The true meaning # 
the phrase, ©The exception proves the rule** is thats 
apparent exception tests the rule. the word * a 
being used as in the scriptural injunction to ‘prove 
things’? aud ‘shold fast that which is good.’ . 


4. H. McS. (Port Deposit. Md. )—In this part of te 
country, although we made very Fs om leqeie. 
**May baskets’* and the proper ite for ange als 
appear to be unknown. frite again hangiad 
waat they are and what is the object of 
them. 

NEUKA' M, (Brown, 0.)—According & tradi 
Willian Tell ltved at Burgelin, in the canton 
Switzerland. He was bora avout the year 180, sg ite. 
drowned tn 1334, while trving to_save & UT ebe 8: 
There undoubtedly was a Wiliiam Te'l, but all 
count we have of him is traditional. 


F T (Farqvier, Va.)—If you ‘‘never can ee 


your mind about anything, ** what would be pe 
our giving you advice ” You, of cours, ote 





abls to make up your mind to fol'ow It. te 
venture 0: a small bit of advice, and that in, “tom 
make up your mind about every thing. 

Cc. w. W. (Wadesboro, N.C. )—Chocolate general 


1s a very healthy beverage. Your inguiry about” 
leaf*' 1s not made clear. Cod liver oll. P diseste w: 

fer a person inclined to er affected ee er, analt = 
beneficial The result Is to fatten the ari . 
may be regarded as a valuable medicine. vers of 12° can 


lowa. (Washington. D. C.)—The mem Ger 
Confederate Cabinet were : Robert Tope Teer. ain 
gia, Secretary of St:te: Charles a. " Levey F 
south Carolina, Secretary of Treas phos. B- 
Iarr. of Florida. Secretary of Navy: Jobn H Bassi 
lory. o Tida, Serre’ b ; 
of Texas, Postmaster-General ; Judab P: 
Attorney-General. reo 


first 

©. . (Bolling Springs, Ps.)—TPO To rales 

phoneee ore ‘express one from French fait) s thet 

*Tom Thumb and **Puss in Boots his feet 

slept and Tom drew, frotgee! > 

league boots’’ and **Help: qrownlee! 

quis of ( ee is bertiog nimerls ee that bes ?? 

r last is a mixture of Fren separate 
connected sense whatever, taken 

the words bave each a meaning. 


NaTtIon, (Meeblenburg, Va.)—If you 
the affections of the aret lady and 



















a 






better circumstances wou thi 

ule we think it 
pees. As 8 general ® ie the tro cam 
unica is no bar a 
bliss. 


